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NOW READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


THE MASTERS OF WOOD 
ENGRAVING. 


By W. J. LINTON. 

Two Hundred and Twenty-nine Pages of Text, 
with nearly Two Hundred Cuts interspersed, mostly 
on India Paper, and Forty-eight unbacked page 
Subjects. 

The -Edition is limited to 500 Copies on special 


paper, folio, 1614 by 12 inches, signed and numbered, | 


at $50 net. 


| 
100 Copies, Large Paper, folio, 29 by 15 inches, 


signed and numbered, at $100 net. Certain Plates 
(too large for the whole to be printed in the 
Smaller Edition) are here given in their entirety, and 
in addition is given Diirer’s ‘ Triumphal Car of Maxi- 
milian,’ measuring 7 feet 4 inches, with a height of 
18 inches. 

ATHENZXUM. 

‘* A magnificent volume, admirable for printing, 
binding, and typography, and most admirable for 
illustrations, from both ancient and modern exam- 

les, printed with great skill and care, and immense- 
'y superior to those generally used in books of the 
sort and somewhat boldly called facsimiles. Not a 
page without interest and extreme pleasure and 
profit.”’ 
PORTFOLIO. 5 

ate history of the art by an expert of experts. 
If arly one t2 competent to teach the true merits of 
wood-engraving itis Mr. W. J. Linton, Well filled 
with letterpress. Mr. Linton has absolute know- 
ledge of his subject.*’ 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE? 


Ty 
**Mr. Linton’s crowning achievement ase EO, | 


rian of wood-engraving. Tne mostluxuridus thing 
of its kind that has yet been prédueed. 
tionably the one authoritative weatise by the gr@at+ 
est living master.’’ / ayy” 


Subscriptions received by 


W, J. LI ON; 
___P. 0. Box 11°9, New Haven, Conn. — ee 
+UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 


ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck. Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Car) Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte or A la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


‘H.-H..UPHAM:&:CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS: 
IN BRASS: AND: BRONZE: 


“54 South: Fifth Ave. near Bleecker’ St. 
‘NEW * YORK - 
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GEORG EBERS’S NEW ROMANC 
A Thorny Path. 


(Per Aspera.) 
of 


E 


author 
Princess,’ 
Cloth, $1.50. 


This is a singularly strong and impressive 
story of Jife in Alexandria, Egypt, in the third 
century A.D. With the power which comes 
from mastery of the subject and vividness of 
expression the author pictures life in the old 
Egyptian city among the natives, the early 
Christians, and the Romans. The cruel Em 
peror Caracalla, who spent some time 


By 


** Varda,”’ 
etc, 


GrEoRG EBERS, 
‘An Egyptian 
volumes, l6mo. 


Two 


book, and there are brilliant descriptions of 
the games and gladiatorial combats of the 
arena. ‘These graphic sketches are interspersed 
in a romance which will be found to hold the 
reader’s interest throughout. 


to the United States. 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. New 
edition, revised to date. Fiexible 
morocco, with tuck, $2.50. 

Part I, separately, NEW ENGLAND AND Mip 
DLE STATES AND CANADA, cloth, $1.25. Part 
IL. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN StaTeEs, cloth, 
$1.25. 

During the past year the editor of Appletons’ 
General Guide bas made a trip over the entire 

Iyited States. The information gathered by 

— s been incorporated in the present edi- 

on, ich comprises several new features and 
many 


Pw illustrations. 
Shy . 
BE she by ail booksellers; or will be seni by ma 


Meerpe or proce by the pubdshers, 


D. APPLETON 


1, 3, AnD 5 Bonn Street, New York. 


- LECTURES ON RUSSIA, 


By Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, author of * Epic Songs of 
Russia,’ translator of Russian authors, wno has ex 
tensive knowledge of her subject from personal ex- 
perience and travel. Profusely illustrated with 
Stereopticon Views. ST. PETERSBURG: Winter 
Life: OSCOW: Types, Arts, ancient and modern, 
SUMMER LIFE: Nobility and Peasants: ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND CHURCH: COUNT TOLSTOY. For 
dates and particulars, address, care W. F. HaAP@oon, 
154 Nassau Street, New York city. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. ble in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


i2mo, 


h 


We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
and make Cable Transfers of money to 
Europe Australia, and the West Indies; 
also 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


sur 





Calaloyue enroyé mde. 





TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY 


‘DECORATIONS 


MEMORIALS: 


‘°333'T0'341' FOURTH: AVENUE-‘NEW-YORK: 


N.B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A PAYOR. 


| 
| 


; examples after Marozzo, | 


in j 
Alexandria, plays a prominent part in the | 


Appletons’ General Guide 


& CO.,| 


e Collections and issue Com- | 
mercial and Travelers’ Credits, availa- | 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS | 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


B. WESTERMANN & CoO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
Si? Broadway, New Yors 
JUST PUBI 
CAPT. ALFRED HUTTON'S 


OLD SWORD-PLAY. 


INHED 


The systems of Fence in voeue d 
and IS8th Centuries. Containing ST; 
“1 Ue asni 
A limited edition of one hundred 
for America. Large &v 
bound in buckram, w 
cover, $6.00 net 
SU 
umes, sewed 
books, not ** 
sumption.** 
Clean and interesting 
in great variety 


LONDON, NEW YORK 1 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals 


S10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as we 
and scarce and sets of Peri 
Orders Aa “artation from England f 
oy > = 
weeka, f ami France in four 
weeks. 


‘ jowest rates, quick ¢ 


Mr 


tleals 


Py 
Xm ae 
London: SO ® Q, 
Leipzig: 10 TTosp.” fy, yy 
fey 


RARE Bo@as, 
PORTRAITS, 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


Stamps for Separate Lists, 


at 
te 


Strat 


Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF GOV- 
ERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Edited by J. H. Hickcox 
The publication of this valuable record was sus- 
pended from want of support. Weare happy to ae 
nounce that arrangements have been made to con 
tinue its issuance. For particulars and sample copy 
address the publishers, 
W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
Dealers in Government Publications, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Boeks, 


851-853 6e AVENUE, NEW YORK coin de 48e rue. | 


OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 


| tis to any address, on application. 





Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
‘"FURNISHERS & GLASS:‘WORKERS:DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL: | 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO,, 
20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope; also a number of rare old Mezzotihts and other 
Engravings. Correspondence invited; pictures sent 
for inspection free of charge. 

N_ B.—Illustrated Catalogue No. §, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, ready this month; free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
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The Nation. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered ai the New York City Post-office as second-class 
mail-matier.] 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 


“ Forcing the Fighting ” in the Senate......... 4 

The Salvation Army and the Churches......... 4 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three dollars per year in advance, postpaid to any part 
of the United States or Canada; to foreign countries com- 
prised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Address- 
Label of each paper, the change of which to a subsequent 
date becomes a receipt for remittance, No other receipt is 
sent unless requested, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made by 
registered letter or by check, express order, or postal order, 
payable to Publisher of the NATION,” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and new 
addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to the 
inch. 

Twenty per cent.adrance for choice of page, top of column, 
or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24, 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
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THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, as 
iong as advertisement contimues, 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 10,021 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the inspec- 
tion of advertisers, 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, American New eae Agency, 15 King 
William Street, Strand, W. 

London agent for adv ede R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Ang 
7. PAUL'S SCHOOL (MILITARY). 
Boarding and Day School. Prepares for Univer- 
sities and Scientific Schools. Also Primary Depart- 
ment. Catalogue on application. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 

CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
oys.—67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. 
Pre w... on for College or Business. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine home, with refined 

surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
i}* SON SEMINAR VY, FOR BOYS AND 
Young Men. References: President Dwight, 
Yale University; Rev. T. L. Cuyler. D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. For other references or information inquire of 
Rev. HENRY ‘Ups wN, Principal. — 








CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centr 


HE MISSES VINTON'S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Wednesday, October 5. 
Number limited. 


CONNECTICUT, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
[Miss RuuTZ-REES, Principal. 


ConnugOTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN 
School. oa arent a sightocat) year, (+) pee 
Sept. 21, 1892. Rev. neis T. Russell 
Rector. Miss .. R. Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young x ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
HE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares for the colleges and universi- 
ties. Fullacademic course. Number limited to 20. 
Mr. Preston takes two bovs into his house and gives 
them his personal attention. Session begins Sept. 
28. ROBERT L. PRESTON, A.B., Room 1, 1°31 F St. 

















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Eleventh session opens September 28. 
For catalogue ad !ress Principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wo. D. CABELL. 





KENTUCRY. Shelbyv: 


CIENCE HILL, AN ENGLISH AND 

Classical School for Girls. Oldest inthe South. 
First-class in all its appointments. Prepares for 
Wellesley. . T, POYNTER, 





MARYLAND. Annapolis. p 
Sz JOHN’S COLLEGE —103;d Session 
commences Sept. 16. Eight Departments. Build- 
ings heated by steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
ones hed. Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 
rships for sons of the clergy. For Patalogne a ‘~ 
wan the President, THomAs FELL, LL.D., Ph D 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. 
A OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER and Mrs. ANNE CaA- 
BELL Rust, Principals, removed from 16 Mt. Vernon 
Place to 706 St. Paul St., will reopen September 21. 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for College. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO 

cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
opens Sept. 21, with a very able corps of teachers. 
Students prepared for college. Principal, Mrs. A. L. 
Armstrong. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin 8t 
HE EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 


Day School for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRRE, Prin- 
cipal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 














MARYLAND, Raltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 

OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls 
Mrs. W. M. CARY, Miss CARY. 

Fifty first year. Summer address. Rar Harbor, . Me. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville, 
T TIMOTHY’S FRENCH,GERMAN, 
»~J and English Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reopens September 22, 1892. Principals— 
Miss M. ©. CARTER and Miss 8. R. CARTER. 
MARYLAND, St. Georg 
T. GEORGE'S WALL FOR BOYS.— 
Prof. J. C. KINRAR, A.M., Prin. Unsurpassed in 


advantages and reasonable terms. College or busi- 
ness. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, Am 


Miss W FSF. STEARNS’ S HOME 
School for Young Ladies reopens September 





niu 55, No. whee 


‘Vicotined 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley Square, is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek) and for business. Special students received 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils pre- 
en for college. References: the Rt. Rev. Phi lips 
| ohana Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge; 
mn. F.A. Walker, Pres. fast. of Tee hnology, Boston,’ 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bost " 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
TSS FRANCES V EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL fer GIRLS, 
18 powwary Street. 


Massac HUSETTS, Boston, 12 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD S S HOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct.3, 1892. A limited num- 
berof boarding scholars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS —DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate “tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSRTTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden St. 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year pene Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept. 27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land's End, Rock- 
port, Mass. Send for circular. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
(Private—for Girls. ) 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 5 Hilliard St. 
.H. LEE TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 


two students received for the summer at 
Canandaigua Lake, N. Y 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL.— 25 BOYS 
prepared for college.scientific school, or busi- 
ness. All the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and physical training. Buildings new and 
according tolatest models. 75 acres of ground. 
. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. ; 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxb 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL — PRE. 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Hauvard, or Bust- 
ness. Laboratories. Individual ‘teaching.’ The 22 
boys are members of the family. Elementary classes 
for young boy 8. F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FORGIRLS. 
—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. 
OME SCHOOL FOR EIGHT BOYS 


_ preparing for Harvard. GEORGE L. STOWELL. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Low 


OGERS HALL “SCHOOL. —PRE- 


pares for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar. Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, .. Principal. 





MASSACAUSETTS, Monty?! 
SHLEVY HALL. 7 HO: ME SCHOOL 
for young ladies. Ten miles from Boston. 
Music, Art.and Modern Languazes. ‘lhorough pre- 
paration for college. 
a Sa ay, Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
R. KNAPP’S HO: VE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th year. H. B. LEARNED 
Harv.), Head Master; H. W. Roya (Harv.), Asst. 
aster. _Mrs. Knapp, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quinc 
DAMS ACADEM y — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. South Braintree. 
WE THAYER ACADEMY. 


First Term, Sixteenth Year, begins September 
14. Address 
J. B. SEWALL 





errr terres Belmo 
HE BELMON a “SCHOOL —PR/- 
vate Boarding School for Boys. Boys prepared 
fom Harvard on any of the fourcommon methods of 
admission, for Scientific School or for Business ; 
laboratory courses; school limited to sixty; six in- 
structors, four with twelve years’ experience; two 
large buildings and new stone chapel (in course of 
erection); fine athletic track: two base-ball fields: 
fifteen acres on the old Cushing-Payson Estate. 
Terms, 4 eryear. Address 
B ARDING, A.M. (Harv.), Head'Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley 
A OUNT HOLYORE SEMINARY and 
College offers College Courses with degrees, 
and Seminary Course with diploma. Laboratories, 
Cabinets, Art Gallery, Library. 6th year opens 
Sept. 15, 1892. Board'and = es year. 
Mrs. ELS . MEAD, Prest. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfiel 
R. AND MRS. OWN McDUFFIE’ S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 
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Educ ational, Educational. Feducational. 
* 
* MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 40th year. New York City, 9 West Lith Street. Ouro, Cleveland 
WE 1T NEWTON ENGLISH AND | "TYin BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAM WLLEGE #UK WOMEN © WEST 
j lassical School.—A family school for girls and MERERS. Thirteenth w . stats es £: decent yceedte~ We eogedinartMboctes pede tac 
3 boys. Preparation for all high educational institu- | ang Ponta go > : Mirtoon , year _ wee the correction | : 1 a Reo serve v versity possesses est fa 
t tions and for a useful life. For catalogue, address Ure Of stammering Aad at nervous dececteor | a a nectntaggal 0 : Ww sai 
e ALLEN BROTHERS = _— — us by Drs. Hammond. Starr, Se ion gladly given. President CHARLES FP. Tawisxe 
¥ f ALLE? 5. guin, Lusk, and other specialists. Circulars upon ap- 
: MASSACHUSE a Wilbraham. piication. 4% ; Onto, ¢ imbus bast Broad St 
: We SLE YAN ACADEM Y.—ONE OF New York Crry, 43 West 47th St. ] / DD Libis > 
1 feglene, best academic aid asst! acho in New Pe anne ray tn Me Hine ligge « scakanee tn Lammunae binaretare, Mania 
4 d one-hi advance ant e remain- “tate > antage KUARE, Lite re, = 
: der Jan. 15, wili cover ordiuary tuition, with board, fT bre paaters ond Cemery Deperteenme. F sai tory, Physi: al and Social Culture. Pall t aaa 
; forthe year, beginniog Aug. 31. Send for Catalogue. Vidualism tn —— Special attention to college Sept, 24, lsvs 
Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Prin. ft mere "mesates “pm hers in Modern Languages. | _ 
eincuscttsiiianiiininainibias “ = —_ CSUICHE SUE > 2er n om % a »> 
MASSACHUSE vrs, Worcester. meas | Raed ope F- : Band - m= A. Danes RYN rp x ry Sauber EE 
{ > Pp) git A 
“Wk HOME SCHOOL. : eS —_— — Pa gt seam, offer ' fet tore 
Miss Kimball's School for Girls. Wide-awake, Naw Yosk Ciry, 65 Fifth Avenue. courses in Sanskrit, Gir ek, Lat Ma tar say “a 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated circular, "THE MISSES GRAHAM (SUCCES lish, Auglo-Saxon, Pre 0 rr alia Spe 
E > »3 Gre ; din 1818 nish, German, includ Gott ! 1. bh Ger 
MASSACHUSETTS, W vester. sors to the Misses Green). Esta! lished in Ls16 t » ~ , sis 
WE HIGHLA PD MIL? T >. =P . This school continues the careful training and tho man, Celtic, Hebrew, His . us o, Phy 
2 Li G4 Az MilLd ARY ACA?> } rough instruction in every department ies whicn it | Stes, Chemistry, & wy. a res : . 
DEMY. 37th year. Classical, Scientific, Busi- | has hitherto been so favorably known. 77th year | G@YMMasium, With br. Sarge . ° 
ness, ieee eae Gymnasium. strict dis- | begins October 4. | ae ape Value Sov Kk, Rnglish, Latia, 
cipline. Home care 4. SHaw, A.M., Head Master. Mathematics, History, and | oe. 2 Seen 
—_—— a - ————e ee New Ye rK City, Nos. 6, 8, and 10 East 53d St address as above 
ASSACHUSETTS, Worceste YE REED SCHOUVI BOARDIA 
. 24% . a= 4 stALZELVY 
RS. LAKOOES SCHOOL FOR and Day 8 ii PENNSYLVANIA, | Maw 
and Day School for Girls. Primary, Preparato ws ae 
M Young Ladies and Children. —College zrepere- ry, Collegiate, and Special Courses. Miss JULIA G {SS BALDIH y" Ss 
wory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 18 MCALLISTER, Principal; Mrs, SYLVANUS RaEp, Visit- ing, an lese Prepara ya Girls 
eal a sen 06 Weak th or. Twenty-ninth year begins October 4, lsve. rec pens Sept es Por ci ira . 
J , Worcester, bb Wes 5 _— - Miss FLoReNcCR Ba WiN 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE New YorK CiTy, 6 West 48th 8 
. shah hohe © d +4 4 “3 1 Street. 
School for boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- lV ZoS SPENCH ) / t ta, t r ! 
1 : s ‘ E'S BVUARDING AND PENNSYLVANTA, tay . 
title School. Send for Catalogue. a £. Day Se hool for Girls. Primary, Academic, {VERY v 
MICHIGAN, Orchard 4 an ollege Preparatory Courses. Special students Nine miles ¢ I @)5 : 
ICHICAN rae TAR Vv ACADEMY. aduaisted. No more than eight pupils const.tute any Opens th mo., Zist, Apply t Deore ta 
ass. ! _ P 4 
® —A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory ° S chisel 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern NEW YorRK City, 55 West 47th St. PENNSYLVAN 
Academies. \f i88 GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 6 177 ELD” 
_ Catalogue sent upon application. at ill reopen Sep quber 28. Mrs.Sanan H. EMER “Board 
SON, Principal. A few boarding pupuis will be receiv- Soarding 5 A , m ary 
MINNESO : ‘. x pup ili be receiy w You , ‘ 
Su rE. T CCK ai SCHOC vA wispy Desert ed. Circulars at Putnam's book-store 2 A. ‘all iets siete nies at gt pom bane 
‘ AT fa cs = me ss of aceiy ow ‘ 
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THE BEST HISTORIES. 





MYERS'S 


Eastern Nations and Greece. 


and chronological summaries. 


Price, $1.10. 


With full maps, illustrations, 


‘*Far more interesting and useful than any other epitome of the kind which I have seen.’’— Professor 


ALLEN’S 


Beckwith, Trinity College. 


Short History of the Roman People. 


illustrations, and chronological synopsis. 


Price, $1.10. With full maps, 


**An admirable piece of work.’’—Professer Bourne, Adelbert College. 
MYERS AND ALLEN’S 


Ancient History for Schools and Colleges. 


of Myers’s Eastern Nations and Greece and Allen’s Rome bound together. 
MYERS'S Pa 
With full maps A 


History of Rome. Price, $1.10, 


chronological summaries. 


** Although the book is condensed, nevertheless the style is attra: 


Professor Sproull, University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ancient History. Price, $1.65. 


MYERS'’'S 
This consists of 


Price, $1.65. 











rE | Od ryt 
s's- Eastern Nations 


and Greece and Myers’s History of Rome, bound together. 


MYERS’S 


Medizval and Modern History. Price, $1.65. 


ored maps. 


With a full series of col- 


**Sure to be liked by teachers and pupils and by the general reader.’’—Professor Snow, Washington 
MYERS’S 


University. 


General History. Price, $1.65. 


summaries. 


With full maps, illustrations, tables, and 


**The best text-book in universal history for beginners that we are acquainted with.’’—Professor 


EMERTON’S 


Stearns, University of Wisconsin. 


Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. 


ored maps, original and adapted. 


Price, $1.25. With col- 


‘‘An admirable guide to both teachers and pupils in the tangled period of which it treats.’’—Professor 


MONTGOMERY'S 
Leading Facts of English History. Price, $1.25. With full maps and tables. 
‘*T have never seen anything at all equal to it for the niche it was intended to fill.’"—Professor Perry, 
MONTGOMERY'S 
Leading Facts of French History. Price, $1.25. With full maps and tables. 
‘It is a marked advance on any available work of its scope.’’—The Nation. 
MONTGOMERY'S 
Leading Facts of American History. Price, $1.15. With full maps, illus- 


trations, summaries of dates, topical analyses, tables, etc. 
** The best schooi history that has yet appeared.’’—-Principal Rupert, Boys’ High School, Pottstown, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY'S 


Fisher, Yale College. 


Williams College. 


Beginner’s American History. Price, 65 cents. 


Fully illustrated with 


maps and pictures. A book of biographies for children, covering substantially the whole history 


DANIDSON'S 


of the country. 


Reference History of the United States. 


Price, go cents. 


‘** A first-rate guide for the student of United States history.’’—New York Independent, 
And many other valuable Historical Books. 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices given above. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, and London. 





“GERMANIA.” 
A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 
German Language and Litera- 
ture. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 
P. O. Box 151. MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The Mail and nt pte New York: ‘‘Germania is 
an excellent journal and admirably adapted for the 
fae ee of enabling different grades of learners to 
- ect themselves in the German language and its 
rature.’’ 





FR E N Cc 4 Actually Spoken and Mastered in 
Ten Weeks at your own home, by 

CG ER MA N Dr. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System, 
(550th thousand.J All subscribers, 

$5.00 each for each language, become avtual pupils of Dr. Ros- 


enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO, SPANISH 


396 SUMMER Steker - BOSTON | TAL IAN 





A GREAT SUCCESS. 
DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE, 


Based upon those parts of Ceesar and Cicero read 





in all preparatory schools. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 





READY TO-DAY: 
Wordsworth’s Prefaces and Es- 
SAYS ON POETRY. Edited by A. J. GEorGE, edit- 


or of *Wordsworth’s Prelude,’ ‘Selections from 
Wordsworth,’ * Burke’s American Speeches,’ etc. 


In these essays we have the evolution of that po- 
etic creed which has made Wordsworth rank among 
the great critics of the century. 


144 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 





Foreign Books. ‘odieats, ravchnits Bridsh 
Authors. Catalogues onap- 


plication. CaRL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 





J. B. Lippincott Co. 


> . 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
Vol. IX. Just Issued. A Complete Dictionary of 

Art, Science, History, Literature, Fable, Mytholo- 
gy, Biography, Geography, ete. Published under 
the auspices of W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh, 
and J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. An 
entirely new edition. Vol. X., which completes 
the work, to be published early in the fall. Price, 
per vol. : Cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, 
$4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 

Among the more important copyrighted Ameri- 
can articles in Vol. LX. are San Francisco, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Scandinavian Mythology, Sir Walter Scott, 
Sewage, Sewing Machine, Shakers, Shakespeare, 
Shelley, P. H. Sheridan, Sherman, Shipbuilding, 
Silk, Silver, Slang, Soda, South Carolina, Spain, Su- 
gar, Spiritualism, etc. The maps of the volume 
include Russia, Scotland, South Australia, Spain, 
and South Caroiina. 

“For all practical purposes, we regard this ency- 
clopedia as one of the best in existence. It does 
not contain any very long articles, but it has some- 
thing on nearly every subject which one would de- 
sire to look for in a work of this character. Every 
volume contains nearly a thousand pages, many of 
which contain specially-prepared articles on leading 
American topics. For persons who wish to gain in- 
formation quickly on the largest number of subjects, 
— work is incomparably the best.”—Public 

edger. 


Photography: Its History, Process- 
es, Apparatus, and Materials. Comprising work- 
ing details of all the more important methods. By 
A. Broruers, F.R.A.S.. With plates by many of 
the processes described, and illustrations in the 
text. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

In the preparation of this important work the au- 
thor’s aim has been to produce a handbook for the 
use of students of photography, which should both 
give the results of practical experience and include 
—as far as possible within a modern compass—in- 
formation gathered from many sources, and not 
readily accessible. The newer methods have not 
only been dealt with in sufficient detail, but special 
attention has been given to the processes in use 
prior to the introduction of the gelatino-bromide 
method. The numerous plates illustrate the me- 
thods described. and make the work distinctly 
more serviceable to students. 


In Starry Realms. A new work on 
Astronomy. By Roserrt §S. Bat, author of ‘Sto- 
ry of the Heavens,’ etc. Containing ten full-page 
Illustrations, with others in the text. 8vo, 380 
pages, cloth, $2.50. 

The object of the book is to give the general read- 
er some sketches of specially interesting matters 
relating to the different heavenly bodies. The open- 
ing chapters are devoted to the more important re- 
lations of the sun to the earth, in which the author 
illustrates the different functions which the sun has 
to perform, and points out how it is he is enabled to 
send down his benefits upon the dwellers upon this 
earth with a profuseness that shows no sign of ex- 
haustion. The moon’s history, and the phenomena 
attendant upon the lunar world, the planets, the me- 
teors, the stars—all are ably considered, together 
with various scientific problems of the highest in- 
terest and importance. The illustrations are a valu- 
able feature of the work. 


FICTION. 
A Daughter’s Heart. By Mrs. H. 


Lovett CavERon. The latest issue in Lippincott’s 
Series of Select Novels. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

“A pure and sweet story of domestic lifeinan Eng- 
lish country family. Little Sister Susan is the most 
lovable heroine who has blossomed forth in that réle 
during the summer. She may be considered the 
naa rosebud among the débu/anies in fiction.”— The 

tnes 


” 
Lady Patty. By the “ Duchess. 

In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 12mo, 

paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

“*The Duchess’ has well deserved the title of be- 
ing one of the most fascinating novelists of the 
day. The stories written by her are the airiest, 
lightest, and brightest imaginable, full of wit, spirit 
and gayety, but contain. nevertheless, touches of 
the most exquisite pathos. There is something 
good in all of them.”—London Academy. 


A Mystery of New Orleans. A 
Romance of the Day. By Wiuciam H. Ho_comseg, 
M.D., author of ‘In Both Worlds,’ ‘Condensed 
Thoughts.’ etc. American Novel Series. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents, cloth, $1.00. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO.,, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 7, 


The Week. 


THE passage of a bill for the free coinage 
of silver by the Senate near the close of 
the session and at the beginning of a Presi- 
dential campaign is one of the strangest 


1892. 


things that it is possible to imagine. 
The details of the measure are likewise 


The 
which was stopped in the 


of the most whimsical description. 
Bland Bill, 
House by a tie vote, provided that for 
all silver brought to the mint 
tender certificates should be issued at 
once. The bill which has passed the 
Senate makes no provision for certificates, 
legal-tender or other, but it does provide 
that all the silver bullion now in the Treasu- 
ry shall be coined into standard dollars. The 
amount to be so coined is about one hun- 
dred million ounces. To coin all this me 
talinto standard dollars would tax the 
capacity of the mint for two years, even if 
no other work were done there. But the 
coinage of gold and of small change can- 
not be suspended. Making allowance for 
this necessary work, the time required for 
coining all the bullion on hand would be 
at least three years. No silver dollars 
could be turned out for private depositors 
of bullion during that time. They would 
lose three years’ interest on their capital. 
Meanwhile, the purchase of bullion under 
the act of 1890 would cease. If the mine- 
owners are benefited by the present law, 
of which there is room for doubt, they 
would lose that benefit and would get in 
exchange for it the promise of free coin- 
age at the end of three years, tak- 
ing the chance, of course, that the 
law might be repealed in the interval. 
Mr. Bland apprehends also that the bill, in 
repealing the act of 1890, will take away 
the legal-tender character of the Treasury 
notes issued under that act. 


legal- 


What will be the complexion of things 
if the bill passes the House and is vetoed 
by the President? That he would veto it 
is well known. The Colorado and Nevada 
Senators have so declared with extreme 
bitterness. Mr. Harrison virtually ad 
vertised his intentions on this head in his 
speech at Albany last year. Since that 
time an additional, and to the President 
an overwhelming, reason for a_ veto 
now exists in the international monetary 
conference which he has called, and which 
has been already agreed to by all the im 
portant nations of Europe. To pass a free- 
coinage bill in the fave of a conference 
which assembles solely at our instance, 
would be little less than an insult to all 
who have been invited to participate in 
it, since it would forestall everything, 
including the ratio to be fixed upon 
The President, if he had not given 





The Nation. 


any other sign of his intention, would | 
surely treat this bill as an impertinence | 
both to himself and to the Powers whom 
he has invited to confer with us. When 
we look at the Senate bill in this aspect, 
What 
other nations, who have been asked by us 


we have to blush for shame. must 
to come together in a world’s council to 
discuss this very question—what must they 
think of us when we take the word out of 
their mouths and decide it for ourselves? 
A veto of this bill by President Harrison 
would restore his waning popularity in 
the East, and would strengthen the Re 
publican party immensely in business cir 
The issues of the cam 
paign would be changed in a twinkling 


cles everywhere. 


The tariff and pension profligacy would be 
out and the standard of 
value, in which all property and savings 


swept of view, 
and income are reckoned, would become 
the 
For the Democrats to exchange 


the overshadowing question before 
people. 
their fair prospects for such a risk as this 
at such a moment would be the maddest 


adventure in politics since the civil war. 


The People’s party Convention, which 
has just completed its sessions at Omaha, 
was the most largely attended and most 
thoroughly representative national gather 
ing which any third party has ever got to 
gether. Allsections of the country sent 
delegates, and the delegates were full of 
enthusiasm. The dominant tone of the as 
sembly was discontent with existing condi 
tions. <A large part of this discontent was 
the vague dissatisfaction which is always 
felt by the incompetent and lazy and “shift 
less’ when they contemplate those who 
have got on betterin the world. But there 
was also manifested that spirit of doubt as 
tothe tendencies of our social develop 
ment of late years which is shared by many 
thoughtful and philosophic observers, and 
which causes such observers to question 
whether something should not be done to 
check these tendencies. Practically the 
platform declares that everybody could be 
made happy if the Government would 
print a vast quantity of paper currency, 
allow free coinage and foist light-weight 
silver dollars upon the country, establish 
an immense loaning agency, and take con- 
trol of the railroads. In other words, the 
fundamental theory of the party is that 
the Federal Government is an institution 
of such omniscience and omnipotence, such 
a repository of wealth and wisdom, that it 
can be trusted with limitless power. In 
short, the theory holds that a paternal 
government can make all its children 
‘“‘healthy, wealthy, and wise.” General 
Weaver is the proper candidate for Pre- 
sident of such a party. He is a demagogue 
who came to the surface in the Greenback 
period, and was nominated for President 
by that element in 1880. He is the sort of 





man who is always ready to take up 









with any new organization which can give 
him either oftice or prominence, and no 
platform could be constructed so ridicu 
lous that he would not gladly stand upon 
it. Heis the tit product of a convention 
in which Ignatius Donnelly was one of the 
most popular orators 


Prohibi 
tionists, outside of the prohibition planks 


The national platform of the 


is a great surprise. In fact, it is one of 
the most striking marks of the progress of 
that have recently 
As reported, the platform 


contained a declaration in favor of the free 


political intelligence 
been presented 
and unlimited coinage of silver and gold, 
but this was struck out by a vote of 335 to 
596. A plank to the effect that the general 
Government ought to issue all monev, the 
amount to be fixed at a definite sum per 
capita, was adopted, but with a good deal 
of opposition. But, what is 


nit 


Mast Sig 


eant, the Convention voted down a de 
claration in favor of protection, and adopt 
eda plank that is substantially hostile to 
** Tarif,” 
‘should be levied only as a defence against 
levy tari 
our products from their 


all indirect taxation it sava, 


foreign governments which 
upon, or bar out, 
markets, revenue being incidental.” This 
means free trade, at least with free-trade 
There 


miner 


vrovernments are a number of de 


clarations of importance, and the 
platform concludes with a very hearty de 
nunciation of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties for their many iniqui 
lenunciation is de 


ties, much of which 


served. Upon the whole, the Prohibition 


ists have done well.and the indications are 


that they will poll their full vote this 
autumn 
Mr. John W. Foster of Indiana, the 


new Secretary of State, is probably bet 


ter fitted than any one who could be 
named to fill out the term of this Ad 
ministration; and if President Harrison 


is feélected, the continuance of Gen. Fos 
ter in the State Department would help to 
retrieve the blunder made in the choice of 
his predecessor. It has been alleged against 
him that he is disqualified for the office by 
the ‘‘entangling alliances” he has formed 
with the governments of other countries in 
the shape of legal retainers accepted from 
them. This seems to mean that acquaint- 
ance with diplomatic usage and with the 
most important questions to come before 
the State Department is really a bad 
thing in a Secretary, who, on this theory, 
would be much better fitted for his office 
if he knew nothing of its duties. It is 
further and more seriously alleged that 
he has made himself obnoxious to the fol- 
lowing section of the Statutes of the United 
States: 

** See. 5,498. Every officer of the United 


States, or person holding any place of trust or 
profit or discharging any o 1 function un- 
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der, or iu connection with, any executive de- 
partment of the Government of the United 
States, or under the Senate or House of 
Representatives of the United States, 
who acts as an agent or attorney for 
prosecuting any claim against the United 
States, or in any manner or by any means 
otherwise than in the discharge of his proper 
official duties, aids, or assists in the prosecu- 
tion or support of any such claim, or re- 
ceives any gratuity or any share of or in- 
terest in any claim from any claimant 
against the United States with intent to aid 
or assist, or in consideration of having aided 
or assisted, in the prosecution of such claim, 
shall pay a fine of not more than five thousand 
dollars, or suffer imprisonment not more than 
one year, or both.’’ 

It is said that Mr. Foster has been dis- 
charging official functions ‘‘in connection 
with” the Department of State during a 
large part of Mr. Harrison’s Administra- 
tion, and has been serving foreign govern- 
ments at Washington city and prosecuting 
their claims against our Government and 
receiving their pay at the same time. If 
this is true, and we fear it is, he is now 
liable to fine, or imprisonment, or both, 


under the statute above quoted. 


We observe that Ohio Republicans are 
greatly dissatisfied with his appointment, 
but this doubtless springs from their failure 
to see how the ‘‘ Ohio idee” has gone out 
of politics. The last census, we believe, 
showed that the centre of gravity of the 
population of the country had shifted from 
Ohio into Indiana. Certainly the political 
sceptre has passed from the hands of Ohio 
in a remarkable degree. The Ohio delega- 
tion at the Minneapolis Convention be- 
haved with such conspicuous folly that 
they hardly dared go home; and ex-Sena- 
tor Thurman gave fit expression to the dis- 
gust of the decent Democrats of the State at 
the way Senator Brice and his tools showed 
their imbecility at Chicago. In Republican 
politics, at any rate, the Hoosier idea is 
now to the front, and those fastidious Re- 
publican Senators who are reported as dis- 
gusted at seeing the White House made 
the glass of Indiana fashion and the mould 
of Indianapolis form, will support their 
ticket with many qualms over what the 
future may have in store for them in the 
way of unconventional manners in high 
places. 





The President’s letter to the New York 
League of Republican Clubs conveys a 
rebuke to all those Republican organs 
which have been a little slow in pumping 
up hysterics over the tariff issue. It will 
no doubt take them some time yet to lash 
themselves into a suitable degree of fury, 
but Mr. Harrison is already in a state of 
great excitement and alarm. His letter is 
somewhat incoherent, as is but natural 
coming from a man filled with such con- 
suming and unselfish anxiety for imperilled 
American workingmen; but in so far as it 
is possible to get at his statements of fact, 
they appear open to serious question. He 
says of the tariff plank ‘originally pro- 
posed in the Democratic Convention by 
the Committee on Resolutions, that it 
‘*seemed to recognize that some regard 
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might be had in tariff legislation for the 
interests of our American workingmen.” 
That word ‘‘seemed” is important. The 
plank here commended by Mr. Harrison 
is almost precisely the same as the planks 
of 1884 and 1888, which, in both those 
years, ‘‘seemed” to the same gentleman 
to show no regard whatever for his be- 
loved workingmen. The Democratic tariff 
plank of 1884 spoke of the determination 
not to deprive ‘‘American labor of the 
ability to compete successfully with for- 
eign labor,” and of the need of having re- 
gard to the ‘‘increased cost of production 
which may exist in consequence of the 
higher rate of wages prevailing in this 
country.” But Gen. Harrison joined in 
the shrieks of Mr. Blaine that this 
meant starvation or starvation wages 
to American labor. The plank of 1888 
contained similar phrases, but the Repub- 
lican candidate of that year was black in 
the face with shouting that they meant 
destruction to American industry. Now 
he says that his patriotic rage of that 
campaign was uncalled for, and that it is 
this year that the real and only assault on 
the workingmen has come. To an impar- 
tial mind it ‘‘seems” as if Mr. Harrison 
were so uncommonly anxious to have a 
‘‘save-the country ” campaign that he had 
made himself a little ridiculous. 





He has worked himself into such a state 
of mind that he has forgotten the history 
of his own times. Hesays that the Demo- 
cratic tariff plank of this year, as finally 
adopted, constitutes ‘‘a declaration more 
extreme and more destructive than has 
ever before been promulgated by the De- 
mocratic party.” A Republican ‘ from 
way back” ought to know what the De- 
mocratic tariff policy was in 1856. 
The National Democratic Convention of 
that year resolved that ‘‘ the time has 
come for the people of the United States 
to declare themselves in favor of free seas 
and progressive free trade throughout the 
world.” The same party’s platform of 
1852 declared that ‘‘justice and sound 
policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detri- 
ment of any other.” The President’s me- 
mory must go back to those years, and he 
must recall the fact that he heard no 
crack of doom then, in spite of the fact 
that the party advocating such baleful 


principles was successful in both cam- 


paigns. He will remember also that the 
people of the United States were then liv- 
ing, and had been for ten years, under 
what he would now call a free-trade 
tariff. It was certainly a tariff which made 
a nearer approach to free trade than any 
that has been framed since, or that will be 
framed for many years to come. The Presi- 


‘dent must also remember, or if he does not 


he can read it in the veracious chronicles of 
his late Secretary of State, that it was a 
tariff under which the country had an un- 
exampled degree of prosperity. It emphati- 
cally did not sink American wages to the 





level of those of ‘‘ the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope,” did not close factories and throw 
thousands of workingmen out of employ- 
ment, or check our industrial expansion. 
So unmistakable was the commercial and 
industrial well-being of the country at that 
time that the Republican platform of 1856 
did not question it or the economic policy 
under which it had been brought about. 
But for the civil war and the enormous 
taxation which it made necessary, our lat- 
ter-day protection would never have been 
heard of. 


There seems to be no doubt that Repub- 
lican politicians are much concerned over 
the prospect of a great strike in the iron 
industry, nor that the Washington mana- 
gers have intimated to the manufacturers 
that a proper sense of loyalty to the Re- 
publican party ought to prompt an ad- 
journment cf the reduction in wages un- 
til after the election. The manufacturers 
are reported as saying that it is business 
and not politics with them. This being 
so, the alarmed Washingto: Republicans 
should try to‘make a peaceful settlement 
of the difficulty in a ‘‘ business” way, and 
we suggest to them a method which is 
simple and would surely be effective. Let 
them excuse the manufacturers from their 
usual heavy contributions to the Republican 
campaign fund, on condition that they ap- 
ply the sums thus saved to paying the 
former rate of wages to their employees. 
Or, better yet, let Treasurer Bliss take the 
checks of the iron-men and endorse them 
over to the Amalgamated Association. 
This would be a supreme proof of Repub- 
lican sincerity, as it would show that the 
party is willing to turn over its money to 
American workingmen direct, instead of 
wasting a good part of it on maintaining 
headquarters and hiring bands and buying 
blocks of five. And as the only reason 
which leads the iron-manufacturers to 
submit to political assessments is their de- 
sire to pay high wages, they would cer- 
tainly agree to this disposition of their 
contributions. 





The facts brought out in the Senate last 
week in the debate on the Pension Appro- 
priation Bill ought to startle the country 
into a realization of the perilous length to 
which the pension abuse has been car- 
ried As it came from the House 
Committee the bill appropriated over 
$133,000,000. The Senate Committee has 
amended this by increasing the amount to 
$144,956,000. In explaining this increase, 
Senator Stewart said that when the bill 
passed the House early in the session, it 
was supposed that there would be a sur- 
plus for the current year of from ten to 
fifteen millions, unexpended from last 
year’s appropriation, but it had since been 
discovered that instead of a surplus there 
would be a deficit of $7,600,000. The Se- 
nator went on to say: 


‘* The Committee on Appropriations had be- 
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fore it the Commissioner of Pensions and other 
officers of the Bureau, and learned from them 
that at the present rate of pension payments— 
$13,000,000 a month—it will require $156,000, - 
000 to pay pensions in the next fiscal year. So 
that it is very probable that, even with the 
amount recommended in the amendment, 
there will be a deficiency in the next fiscal year 
of from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, But the 
Committee did not desire to ask so much, be- 
cause it was thought better to leave it to a de- 
ficiency.’’ 


Mr. Stewart admitted that if the work in 
the Bureau were pushed, the expenditure 
for pensions during the next fiscal year 
might run up to $155,000,000 or $160,000, 
000. This would nearly absorb all the 
customs revenue of the country. In his 
article in defence of the Harrison Ad- 
ministration in the June number of the 
Forum, Senator Hawley placed the pension 
expenditure at about $140,000,000, adding 
that it ‘‘is supposed that the number of 
pensions will reach their maximum within 
the next year.” 
what that 
prospect is 


At present no man knows 
maximum will be, but the 

that, by the 
reached, the total of annual expenditure 
will amount to $200,000,000. That is the 
price which the Republican party is mak- 
ing the country pay in order that the 
party may get the benefit of the ‘‘soldier 
vote.” 


time it is 


In spite of the distinguished position oc 
cupied by Prof. Dwight, whose unexpect- 
ed death startled the community last 
week, it is doubtful if the public is at all 
aware of the extent of its loss. He was the 
creator of a famous school of law, and it 
was as a teacher and professor that he was 
most widely known. It is unnecessary 
to remind our readers of his services and 
his success in this direction, for the num 
ber of his pupils is so large as to insure 
them due public recognitionand commemo 
ration. But it was as a kind of guardian of 
the fundamental institutions of our juris- 
prudence that Prof. Dwight rendered a ser 
He knew 
the law perhaps more thoroughly than 
almost any practitioner or almost any 
judge, and, being relieved from the ex- 
cessive pressure of 


vice that was almost unique. 


business that now 
comes upon both bench and bar, he was 
able to utilize his knowledge with re- 
ference to its applications to the general 
interests of society. If a constitutional 
convention were proposed, his name was 
naturally the first thought of for member- 
ship, and it is doubtful, now that he is 
gone, if any other name could be mention- 
ed by the bar which would carry so great 
influence with the public at large. When 
we reflect upon the character of our re 
cent legislatures, and consider the in 
fluences that dictate our it is 
impossible not to be affected for the 
time with apprehension at the results of 
the removal of this great conservative 
force. We have lawyers of unsurpassed 
ability, we have reformers of abundant 
zeal, we have an undiminished fund of 


laws, 


public spirit, but we have now few public 


men generally recognized as animated 
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devotion to the public 
welfare, ardent in the cause of social and 
legal reform, and at the same time fully 
qualified by their prolonged studies and ex 

tensive experience to prepare and apply 
measures of genuine wisdom. Such acombi 

nation of qualities is always rare, and tends 
to become increasingly so with the greater 
hurry of modern life and the extreme diver 

sification of modern interests. Yet we may 
feel that Prof. Dwight’s intluence upon his 
pupils must have been sufticient to arouse 
in many of them a desire to emulate his 
career, and it is not unreasonable to hope 
that in his case the good that he has done 
will live after him and not be interred 
with his bones. 


It turns out that 
although they 


Egan and McCreery, 
applied for and obtained 
two months’ leave of absence, to begin 
March 1, have not yet made use of it, and 
are still in Chili. The latter is prob 
ably finding it more difficult to wind up 
his speculationsin the market than he had 
both he and 
Egan think it would be as well not to re 
turn to this country until after the ad 
journment of Congress and the passing of 


anticipated, and perhaps 


all danger of a Congressional investiga 
tion. thing that 
troubles our Minister to Chili is a re 


Perhaps, too, one 


cent publication in that country of the 
entire diplomatic correspondence between 
the Chilian Government and ours touch 
ing the recent disputes 


charge, which appears to be proved in this 
volume, that he wantonly exaggerated his | 


reports and his instructions in order to in 
tlame already excited feeling, he will tind 
it very difficult to explain his conduct in 
refusing to leave a copy of a certain de- 
spatch with the Chilian Minister for For 
eign Affairs, although he had specitie di 
rections from Acting-Secretary Wharton 
to do so. Meanwhile, he is every day 
finding fresh proof of the 
which he is held by Americans on the spot 


high regard in 


Buia short time ago he applied to the 
Chilian Government to protect him against 
assaults on his character made in the pub 
lic press by Americans among others, and 
on July 4 neither he nor 
ceived an invitation to be present at the 
patriotic meeting of the American colony 
in Santiago. The President ought to re 
call these misrepresentatives of the United 
States without delay. To retain them, in 
spite of Chili's desire that they be replaced, 
while immediately bringing home an at 


McCreery re 


| tache of our legation in France at the 


request of the French Government, is to 
make it appear as if he were anxious to 


deserve what was said of him by Mr 


Depew in his nominating speech, that ‘‘no 
country is too small ” to feel the weight of 


his valorous resentment 


Ruy Barbosa has seen the letter which 


Minister Mendonca wrote to the Evening 


Post, asserting that Mr. Blaine’s ‘“‘promise” 





Aside from the | 











! 
in the matter of the Bravilian treatw was 
| made impossible of fulfilment by the M 
| Kinley Bill. The Brazilian ex Secretary 
says of this assertion, inaletter which was 
published in the Jornal da te 
May 17, that it simply i f incon 
ceivable effrontery He | ws 
gestive dates together The MeKoinleyw Bi 
became iw t} ber 1, USi We Vy Gays 
later, Barbosa telegraphed Mendonca You 
mav yoon with t! nevotiation in accord 
ance with the terms of your letter ju 
received Phe terms f that letter 
which Barbosa quotes, set forth that a 
1 cere [ ¢ pt from ft duty on 
sugar is of 1 aval yu we need an 
ervclusive { for ir product Mor 
over, When in Bra nt latter part of 
1800, Minister Mend t lel at he 
had secured for Brazil this erclusive ta 
vor,” saying in an autograph lated 
December 17, two months and a half after 
ithe MeRKinley Bill became uw As to 
| supul Ww ! t ‘ il of 
j pean cok S 1 A W th 
} statement of se, Barbosa saves he is 
Wi ny t iv ‘ ta 1 TL Cire 
itiair to the t { ot the 
| two : ~ ough he ut the Bra 
j lian Gover oO} . i the 
| corresponder I to t t ty 
The British colonists have met their 
usual fate in attempting to persuade the 
English that the interests of the Empire re 
; quire a return to the protective svstem 
They were more sanguine than usual this 
; Year on a our tof the SUPpose d intima 
} tions Lord Salisbury’s speech at Has 


tings, and the natural exasperation of 
ithe English at the multiplication of 
| taritl obstacles to trade. But at the Con 
| gress of the Chambers of Commerce of 
|} the Empire lately in session at London, 
| they were unable to carry Sir Charles Tup 
| per's resolution declaring that a small 
| differential duty should be adopted by 
| Gre at Britain and her colonies, being 
| defeated by 79 votes against 34. His re- 


solution was otfered as an amendment to 


one which declared that a fiscal union be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies by 
preferential dut 


tection, would be 
_ 


ies, being based upon pro 


politically dangerous 


and commercially disastrous, and that the 
arrangement that would best conduce to 
an intimate commercial union would be for 


the self-governing colonies to adopt, as 


closely as circumstances will permit, the 
Britain. 


We cannot fully estimate the significance 


non-protective policy of Great 


of this vote until the detailed report of the 
proceedings of the Congress reaches us, 
but it at least signifies that all hope of im 
perial federation based upon protective 
While 


the resolution adopted may not lead the 


tariffs may as well be abandoned. 


Colonial Governments tochange their poli 
ey, it will encourage the supporters of 


free trade and weaken the protectionist 





feeling. 
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‘FORCING THE FIGHTING” IN THE 
SENATE. 

THE tariff debate in the Senate on June 
29 between Senators Hale and Vest was 
a delightful contribution to the literature 
of the subject, and a sample of what the 
Republicans have to expect in their avow- 
ed determination to ‘‘ force the fighting ” 
on the tariff issue. Mr. Hale started out 
in the jauntiest spirit. He had introduced 
some resolutions to hang his speech 
upon, which recited that at ‘‘no time 
has so large a proportion of the Ame- 
rican people been employed at so 
high wages, and purchasing the necessi- 
ties and comforts of life at so low prices, 
as in the year 1892.” His speech was ab- 
solutely limited to a review of the tariff 
plank of the Democratic platform and the 
manner of its adoption, the showing of 
a large ‘‘ balance of trade” during the 
past year, and the familiar denunciation 
of the Democrats as upholders of ‘‘ British 
doctrine.” He madeno semblance of an 
attempt to prove his assertion about 
“high wages” or ‘‘low prices,” and, 
having delivered himself of the remarks 
which we have fairly summarized, he 
triumphantly announced that ‘the Re- 
publicans of the United States gladly ac- 
cept the issue presented,” and sat down. 

A boy out hunting sparrows with a pop- 
gun could be no more horrified at seeing a 
grizzly bear rise in his path than the 
Maine Senator must have been at the 
speech of Senator Vest which followed. 
It was no extemporaneous effort on the 
latter’s part. He had evidently been pre- 
paring himself to meet just such a Philis- 
tine, and proceeded to rend him in the 
most approved fashion. Through thirty 
pages of the Record he poured out facts 
and arguments on the gentleman from 
Maine, and all that that astonished 
Senator could say was, that, ‘‘ before this 
debate closes, the demonstration will be 
given to the Senate showing his inaccu- 
racy.” Senator Vest cruelly inquired: 
‘‘Why not give it now?” But Mr. Hale 
replied: ‘‘That was not my original pur- 
pose.” In other words, he was not loaded 
forbear. Nomore was Senator Aldrich, to 
whom Mr. Vest appealed as the “tariff 
expert” onthe Republican side, nor any 
other Republican Senator, so that the Mis- 
sourian’s overwhelming broadside is al- 
lowed to go into the Record and to the 
country to give the impression that, for 
the time being at least, it blew the Repub- 
licans clean out of the water. 

Senator Hale’s easy assertion about 
‘*high wages,” without one fact adduced 
in support of it, ‘largely due to the Re- 
publican policy of protection,” looked par- 
ticularly silly after Mr. Vest had put 
in his list of ‘‘ 250 strikes and reductions 
of wages” occurring between Decem- 
ber 4, 1890, and June 18, 1892, and 
all in industries ‘‘ protected” by the 
McKinley Bill. The largest number was 
in manufactories of iron and steel, although 
Mr. Oliver has declared that McKinley 
gave the iron-men ‘everything they asked 





for,” and, of course, they asked for no 
tariff except to be enabled to pay the high 
rate of American wages. Many instances 
of reduced wages are also given in woollen 
and silk manufactures, and in the glass 
and pottery industries, in all of which the 
McKinley Bill made great advances in 
duties for the express purpose, as its 
author alleged, of keeping up and increas- 
ing wages. 

The Maine Senator’s unsupported state- 
ment in regard to the unprecedentedly 
“low prices” now prevailing was in 
equal need of repairs before Mr. Vest got 
through with it. He first produced a lot 
of actual samples of various kinds of cloth 
and dress goods, mostly such as are used 
by the poor, and showed how, with but one 
trifling exception, a comparison of the cost 
of these goods in the New York market 
prior to October, 1890, and at present, 
showed marked advances, in some cases 
amounting to as much as 20 per cent. This 
was in face of the fact that foreign prices 
on the same goods had in the same period 
considerably declined. This table of Sena- 
tor Vest’s, which he particularly, but in 
vain, asked Mr. Aldrich to impeach if he 
could, is additionally instructive in its 
revelation of the fact that the rates of 
duty on the low grades used by working- 
men are considerably higher than on better 
qualities, and also that American consu- 
mers are not permitted by McKinley to en- 
joy the general decline in prices which 
foreigners benefit by, owing to reduced 
cost of raw materials and better methods 
of production. 


Perhaps the most heavily shotted gun of 
the Missouri Senator was ‘his list of 100 
tariff Trusts, with specifications as to the 
details of each. He wanted the people to 
have this before them as ‘the Senator 
from Maine makes this gladiatorial raid 
throughout the country on the tariff ques- 
tion.” It isa compilation which is pecu- 
liarly timely now that the vaunted anti- 
Trust legislation of the Republican party 
is falling to pieces in the courts. The tariff 
on thearticles monopolized by these various 
combinations is the great bulwark behind 
which the monopolists can shelter them- 
selves. In each instance Senator Vest shows 
just how high that bulwark is and how it 
works, and gives many instructive details 
about the progress of the Trusts, several of 
which are in the hands of English capital- 
ists, who are enabled by our intensely 
‘‘ American ” tariff laws to take the people 
of this country by the throat. The whole 
array is a most impressive one, and is des- 
tined to shut the mouths of a great many 
Republican orators in the campaign, just 
as it left the Republicans of the Senate 
dumb on Wednesday week. 

The debate in question is of great value, 
as showing the difference in the situation 
of the two parties on the tariff issue now 
and four years ago. Then the Republi- 
cans declined to commit themselves to any 
particular ‘‘schedules,” but fell back upon 
their general worship of protection. But 





now they have got their “schedules,” and 


must defend them. ‘‘Republican protec- 
tion” has now a definite embodiment in 
the McKinley Bill. It is that definite 
protection which the Democratic platform 
declares to be a ‘‘fraud” and ‘‘robbery.” 
Senator Vest shows how easy it is to prove 
that proposition. His encounter with 
Senator Hale may be taken as an indica- 
tion of the spirit and results with which 
the tariff discussion will be carried on. 
The boy witha popgun is scarcely ina 
position to ‘force the fighting” with a 
grizzly. 





THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE 
CHURCHES. 


WHEN the Salvation Army first made its 
appearance in this city, it was so easy to 
make fun of that it immediately gained 
a good deal of notoriety and noend of 
“handsome notices in the press.” But as 
soon as it had been squeezed dry of all the 
humor that it contained, it lost its attrac- 
tions as a topic of newspaper remark 
and private conversation, and has been 
pretty much lost sight of for a considera- 
ble period. There are unmistakable signs, 
however, that it has made substantial 
headway. The well-known uniform is 
oftener seen in the streets. At the grand 
“encampment,” or whatever they call it, 
of the Army a few weeks ago, large au- 
diences, not only of adherents but of sym- 
pathizers, were gathered together in suc- 
cessive meetings. The great majority of 
the spectators went not as to a curious 
spectacle, but as to a serious assemblage 
convened for rational purposes. 

At that time, residents in some of the 
fashionable parts of the city were surprised 
to see persons in Salvation Army uniforms, 
who were really out-of-town delegates, 
entertained in well-to-do homes just as 
if they had been members of any re- 
ligious or charitable convention. This 
seemed to bear witness to sympathy 
with the aims of the Army in social 
quarters where such a thing had scarce- 
ly been suspected by the generality. Lit- 
tle by little, evidence has come out that 
what is known as the Auxiliary League of 
the Salvation Army has been winning 
many members among church people 
whose social position is as high as is their 
reputation for philanthropy. This League 
is designed to secure the support of people 
of wealth and standing who approve the 
general aims of the Army, but would not 
“enlist” as active members. Those who join 
it are simply required to endorse its gene- 
ral object ‘‘ toextend the kingdom of God,” 
to pay their membership fees and annual 
dues, and to accept a pin or badge which 
they are at liberty to wear or not as they 
choose. Particular attention has been di- 
rected of late to this branch of the 
Army’s work, through the public an- 
nouncement that the League had been 
joined by eminent religious leaders, such 
as Prof. Briggs, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and 
others, with their wives. 

The main significance of their action, as 
of that of many others who have identified 
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themselves with the Auxiliary League, lies 
undoubtedly in their deep humanitarian 
feeling and their desire to lend their influ- 
ence to any movement which does good. 
So far from wishing it to be understood 
that they approve of all of the me- 
thods of the Salvation Army, they dis- 
tinctly say that they dislike exceeding- 
ly some of those methods, and are dubious 
about the wisdom of more. Yet it is ap- 
parent that one of the strongest motives 
by which they are actuated is their clear 
conviction that the Army is succeed- 
ing where the churches have _ fail- 
ed. Thus, Dr. Abbott is reported as 
saying: ‘The Salvation Army is do- 
ing a glorious work in going among 
the lowly and rescuing them from vice 
and shame and misery. No church could 
do the work, no minister of the Gospel 
could do the work.” Another clergyman, 
who has also joined the League, gave it 
as his testimony: ‘‘The Army’s workers 








have had wonderful success with the lowly 
whom the churches cannot reach.” 

The movement in question, therefore, is 
but one of many signs and confessions 
that the churches are not succeeding in 
their appointed work of ‘ preaching the 
Gospel to the poor” in great cities. The 
Auxiliary League, in fact, makes its 
strongest appeal to people who have had 
the disappointing nature of the recog- 
nized church methods forced home up- 
on them in their own experience and 
labors. Teachers in mission schools, for 
example, keep a dubious hold for a 
few years upon the children of the 
poor, only to see them go away in- 
to vice as soon as they get old enough 
to defy the parental use of the Sunday- 
school as a supplementary police force, 
and are not unnaturally disheartened and 
made to question the wisdom of their own 
methods. Then they see the Salvation 
Army getting a grip on the vicious and 
hardened, even of adult age, and appa- 
rently reclaiming many, and it is not 
strange that they accept the results as suf- 
ficient justification of the methods. 

Now, as to the general organization of 
the Salvation Army, it seems to us that 
the analysis of it made by Prof. Huxley a 
few years ago was unanswerable and 
destructive. It is an embodiment of arbi- 
trary and irresponsible power such as no 
lover of human freedom or believer in 
individual initiative can wish to see ac- 
quire an extended sway. Its actual methods 
of work are undoubtedly wise—for the ac- 
complishment of its immediate end. It 
makes a business of religion. It takes 
the underlying idea of the ‘‘ class’ system 
of the Methodists, the guilds of the Episco- 
palians, and the sodalities and other asso 
ciations of the Catholics, and extends it 
after its own fashion, watching over its 
‘‘converts”’ day and night, setting them 
to preaching to others as soon as reclaimed 
themselves, and striving to maintain their 
first enthusiasm and zeal from year’s end 
to years end. It is not strange that 
such a system, working in the way it 
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does and upon the material it does, 
should make far better headway than the 
churches in the same field. And if the 
great end of work among the lower classes 
of society is to get an early crop of ** con 
verts,”” we do not wonder that church 
people are admitting the superiority of the 
Salvation Army methods over their own 
intermittent and unfruitful activities, and 
are joining the Auxiliary League with en 
thusiasm. 

It seems to many students of social 
problems, however, as if a great mistake 
of religious and charitable laborers among 
the poor had been just this feverish haste 
to get immediate and tangible results. It 
is at least a fair question if more meagre 
returns in the beginning may not be con 
sistent with really wiser measures and 
more substantial results in the long run 
Such scientitic methods as Mr. Charles 
Booth advocates and exemplifies in the 
treatment of the poor and vicious 
population of great cities promise small 
immediate, but finally large and endur 
ing, success. A good analogy may be 
drawn from missionary labors among the 
heathen: the first efforts have to be directed 
towards civilizing rather than converting 
The heathen who inhabit Christian cities 
are inequal need of being approached from 
the physical side, and built up into the raw 
material of civilization by patient and pro 
longed teaching. 


VOTING UPON COMPULSION 


THE plan for compelling the exercise of 
the right of sutfrage by those qualitied to 
exercise it seems to have had some attrac 
tions for political theorists, in spite of the 
fact that it owes its recent prominence to 
the recommendation of a very practical 
politician, Senator Hill of New York. But 
these attractions are completely dispelled 
by Prof. Albert B. Hart, in an essay 
upon the subject which appears in the last 
number of the Political Science Quarterly. 
He begins with an analysis of the asser- 
tion that, owing to abstentions from voting, 
government in the United States is in the 
hands of the minority, and that therefore 
legal pressure must be brought to bear 
upon the stay-at-home voters in order that 
we may have a government of the whole 
people. This suggestion, Prof. Hart de- 
clares, 
‘*will be found to rest on three premises: 
that abstention from voting is a_ political 
danger, and a danger which increases; that a 
government may properly require an expres- 
sion of opinion from its people; and that com- 
pulsion wiil correct the evils of neglect of vot- 
ing. Not one of these premises is be- 
yond dispute; they are all matters not so 
much of theory as of experience and of proba- 
bilty based on experience. A careful exami- 
nation of the available facts will show that 
the evil is much less than has been assumed; 
that suffra e isa thing which ought not to be 
imposed under any government; and that the 
effect of compulsion would be small, and rather 
against than favorable to good government.’’ 
As to the amount of abstention, it ap- 
pears from Prof. Hart's investigations to 
be much exaggerated. We recently made 
some computation of the number of per- 
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sons in the New England States qualified 
to vote or capable of such qualification, 
which, although based upon other tables, 
is in substantial agreement with Prof 
Hart's estimate 
included in the *‘dumb vote 


In this computation we 
foreigners 
who had not sought to be naturalized—an 
element which the purposes of Prof. 
Hart's article require to be eliminated as 
not subject to compulsion. His computa 
tion differs from ours in applying to the 
country atlarge. Taking the vear ISstasa 
basis, that being a year in which a cen 
sus was taken and a Presidential elec 
tion also occurred, he finds that there 
were in the country some = 12,500,000 
adult males, of whom 3.000.000 were 
foreign-born An elaborate count made 
in Massachusetts in 1885 indicated that 
about one-half the adult foreigners in that 
State were naturalized, and, taking this 
proportion as correct, the number in 
the country would be some 1,)8),000 
Some minor additions being made, there 
were in LS80 about 11,400,000 persons 
prima facie qualitied to vote. Rut un 
der the laws of the various States there 
are many disqualitications Uliterate per 
sons, paupers, and convicts are.in some 


cases denied the right of sutfrage by 
statute; imsane and bedmdden persons 
are denied it bv nature A great 


many votes are lost from change of resi 
dence, the number being incomputable, 
but guessed by Prof. Hart to be 110,Q00—in 
our judgment a low estimate. With these 
deductions Prof. Uart tinds the number of 
legal voters in ISS0 to have been 11,000,- 
OOO. There voted that year for President 
all of these but about 1,800,000, or one-sixth 


of the total number, and Prof. Hart ob- 


serves 

“A very brief consideration wiil show that 
when five-sixths of the voters come to the 
polis, no compulsory system could much in- 
crease the number Paere are w churches, 
clubs, societies, or lodges in the country which 


have an attendance of five-sixths, even once a 
year; there is not an army in the field 
which can put five-sixths of its men in 
the ranks for a_ battle. There is not 
another country in the world which has ever 
exhibited so large a proportion of actual 
voters as the United States. Germany is a 
very inteligent country—a country where the 
roads are good, changes of residence sare in- 
frequent, and political interest is high. In 
the German election of ISS7 the number of 
votes cast was but 77.5 per cent. of the num- 
ber of voters—a little more than three- 
fourths.”’ 

But out of this one-sixth are still to be 
taken the aged, the sick, the travellers, 
the sailors, many students, many railroad 
men,and those accidentally prevented from 
carrying out their intention, to say no- 
thing of negroes prevented by intimida- 
tion. The latter class alone is estimated 
by Prof. Hart to number 560,000, and the 
total number of those who do not vote 
from these causes he puts at 1,500,000, 
leaving but 300,000 qualified voters who 
abstained from voting for President in 
1880 from all other causes, including lack 
of interest. 

It is true that in State and municipal 
elections the number of abstentions is far 
greater, but the proportion is steadily de- 
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creasing. This part of the subject is not 
dealt with statistically by Prof. Hart, but 
he produces some general considerations 
that are sufficiently cogent. The law for- 
bids many things, but there are few 
acts the performance of which it under- 
takes to compel, and if compulsion were 
desirable it would be practically impossi- 
ble to enforce it. Prof. Hart makes a col- 
lection of early colonial statutes provid- 
ing penalties for failure to vote, but they 
were of no effect. He criticises effective- 
ly the various penalties suggested in mo- 
dern times, but his most weighty objection 
to them all is that abstention is often 
the best way of expressing political pre- 
ference. Prof. Hart might have gone 
deeper into his subject; we should have 
been glad to see an examination of Mill’s 
doctrine that the suffrage is a trust. But 
he has done enough to show that it is 
doubtful if the supposed evils of in- 
difference and neglect on the part of 
voters exist to so alarming an extent as 
has been supposed, and has made it evident 
that compulsory voting would at all events 
be no cure for them. His essay should 
lead to the relegation of the subject to the 
limbo of impracticable schemes. 


FOUR THOUSAND IMMORTALS. 


It has often been asserted that Americans 
are peculiarly fond of titles. It may be 
doubted whether we really care more for 
such decorations than Englishmen or Ger- 
mans, but it is probable that we care at 
least as much. Collectively committed as 
we are to the theory that all men are 
created equal, it is grateful to us as indi- 
viduals to achieve some differentiation, 
and to have it outwardly and visibly sig- 
nified in a title. Titles of nobility are 
barred ; but military, ecclesiastical, and 
scientific prefixes and suffixes are open to 
us and are worn with decent pride. Un- 
fortunately, however, the democratic in- 
stinct reacts against these aristocratic 
distinctions. It asserts that one man has 
as good aright asanother to brevet himself 
colonel or reverend or professor; and, the 
right being largely exercised, a practical 
equality is reéstablished. The titles be- 
come so common as to be worthless, ex- 
cept as material for the American hu- 
morist. 

Quite in line with these tendencies is the 
evolution, or rather the degeneration, of 
scientific associations in this country. 
Composed at first of scholars of recognized 
position, these bodies tend to include all 
who busy themselves, successfully or un- 
successfully, with the special science which 
each particular society aims to advance. 
Membership is conferred upon mere dilet- 
tanti, and is at last sown broadcast among 
the intelligent public wherever the inte- 
rest felt, however vague, is sufficient to 
produce an annual payment. The Ame- 
rican Association for the Promotion of So- 
cial Science passed through this evolution 
a generation ago; and the American His- 
torical Association, to take a single recent 
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example, is moving in the same direction. 
Other societies, especially those devoted 
to philology, economics, and the natural 
sciences, remain somewhat more exclu- 
sive; but in very few are the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for membership scruti- 
nized with much severity. 

The most popular—not to say populous 
—of all these associations is one of the 
youngest. That extension of membership 
which has generally resulted from the 
gradual abandonment of stricter standards 
has, in this case, apparently, been con- 
templated from the outset. The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
founded at Philadelphia in December, 1889, 
has all the outward semblance of a scien- 
tific society. It has a governing council 
of a more or less scientific complexion, a 
number of the councillors being connect- 
ed with the University of Pennsylvania, 
and no person is eligible to membership un- 
less approved by the council. It has also 
an ‘‘advisory committee,” which includes 
some of the most distinguished publicists 
and economists of the country. But it does 
not appear that any person who is willing 
to pay the annual fee of five dollars is 
likely to be disapproved by the Council. 
It does appear that a great many respect- 
able persons who were quite unconscious 
of having achieved eminence in political 
science, have had it thrust upon them by 
the unexpected notice that they had been 
elected members of the Academy—the 
notice being coupled in each instance with 
a request to remit five dollars to the 
Treasurer. Early in the second year of 
its existence the membership of the Aca- 
demy was brought to the surprising total 
of 2,000, and we understand that it has 
since doubled. 

Encouraged by its American triumphs, 
the Academy has extended its operations 
to the other side of the water, and has be- 
gun to confer the unsolicited honor of 
membership upon many Englishmen. In 
a recent number of the London Truth, Mr. 
Labouchere, surprised by the methods of 
the Academy, asks for information regard- 
ing its character. International courtesy 
and the interests of science impel us to 
furnish the information which Mr. Labou- 
chere desires. 

The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science is a subscription list. Mem- 
bership in the Academy is a decoration 
which is conferred upon each annual sub- 
scriber. The periodical which is thus sup- 
ported is known as the Annals of the Aca- 
demy. Its editor-in-chief is Prof. E. J. 
James of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Prof. James founded the Academy, and 
has been its President from its foundation. 
The Annals is primarily an organ of Prof. 
James and his associates in the University 
of Pennsylvania. It is not exclusively de- 
voted to the publication of their writings: 
it solicits and receives contributions from 
other scientific authorities. It is an or- 
gan of the University of Pennsylvania in 
the same sense in which the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics is a Harvard organ, 





and the Political Science Quarterly a Co- 


lumbia organ. In each of these cases the 
control of the periodical is in the hands of 
the professors of a single university. The 
Pennsylvania organ differs from the other 
two in its pretence to represent a national 
organization. ‘they differ from it in that 
they offer no chromos to their subscribers. 

When the American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science was established, 
there were already in existence, as we 
have stated, the American Social Science 
Association and the American Historical 
Association. There were also in existence 
the American Economic Association and 
the American Statistical Society. But 
there was no American ‘‘ academy” of 
the political sciences, and ‘‘ academy” 
has a better ring than ‘‘association”’ or 
‘*society.”’ It suggests something more 
exclusive. In other words, ‘‘Member of 
the American Academy” is a well-sound- 
ing title; nothing quite like it had previ- 
ously been sold, and it was therefore emi- 
nently salable. The rapid growth of the 
Philadelphia Academy shows the justice 
of these calculations. Of course such an 
exploitation of a title has its limits. The 
more it is sold the less becomes its market 
value. But the limits do not seem to have 
been reached yet. The token has been de- 
based, but it still circulates. 

We have no means of knowing whether 
the ‘‘advisory committee’ of distinguish- 
ed scholars, many of whom are professors 
in other universities, ever give advice to 
the Academy, or whether their advice, if 
given, is heeded. It is not to be presumed, 
however, that they have recommended 
the touting methods which the Academy 
is pursuing. It is not probable that they 
have done, or have ever expected to do, 
anything but lend their names, with 
American good nature, to what seemed to 
be a worthy object. But if they are 
aware of the manner in which the Acade- 
my is being run, they are stretching tole- 
rance too far in allowing their endorse- 
ment to stand on Prof. James’s prospect- 
uses. 





Correspondence. 


RAPHAEL’S HOURS, 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 

Str: In view of the renewed interest in the 
so-called “Hours of Raphael” awakened by 
Miss Williams’s attractive book, will you kindly 
grant me the space in your columns for a few 
words upon this vexed question? 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review, whose 
paper was reprinted in Littell’s Living Age for 
March 14, 1891, declared that two of them are 
identical with frescoes at Herculaneum. Now 
I have in my possession a photograph taken 
from a Pompeiian fresco in the Naples Mu- 
seum, numbered 5377, as a Bacchante in Som- 
mer’s catalogue, and called “Vanita,” which 
is absolutely the same as the “Hour” named 
the “Sixth Hour of the Day.” We know that 
Raphael and his pupils drew from the mural 
painting in the Baths of Titus, and as those 
were built just before the destruction of Pom- 
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July 7, 1892] 


peii, it seems highly probable that the same 
artist both places, and that 
airy form of Vanitd danced alike upon the 


worked in the 
walls of the Pompeiian dwelling and upon the 
Baths of the Emperor, whence she was trans 
ferred, without the alteration of a flower, to the 
Would that careful 
search might once more reveal her, floating 


ceiling of the Vatican. 


amid the heap of confused remains which are 
grouped under the general name of “ Baths,” 
to bear witness once again to the truth of the 
oft-repeated saying, that all, indeed, is Van- 
ity! 

Miss Williams seems, like every one else, un 
able to explain when or how the * Hours” van 
ished from the ceiling. 
ty which has opened these long-closed Borgia 


If the papal generosi 


rooms to the public, would permit some scholar 
of the 
Vatican, he would probably learn to whom 
the money was paid by Leo X. for the deco 
ration, and the time and cause of the present 
condition of the ceiling, on which they 
longer seem to be found. 
Respectfully yours, 
ANNIE RUSSELL WALL. 


to inspect the *house-keeping books ” 
ho 


New BEDFORD, June 22, 1802. 


Notes. 


A MODERN German novel, Gottfried Keller’s 
‘ Dietegen,’ has been annotated for school use 
by Gustav Gruener of Yale, and will be pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. 

A ‘Graded and Annotated List of Five Hun- 
dred Available Books for the Young,’ prepared 
by George E. Hardy, a New York grammar- 
school principal, is soon to be issued by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce 
that the Dial, which has hitherto been pub- 
lished by them, to their credit and to the ad- 
vantage of the readers of that excellent litera- 
ry journal, has passed from their hands to be 
come the property of Mr. Francis F. Browne, 
its editor and part owner from the commence 
ment. 

The publishing house of Nicola Zanichelli of 
Bologna has just initiated a “ Library of Ita- 
lian Political Writers” with the writings of 
Cavour. It has in the press, independently of 
the above, a collection of the minor writings 
of R. Bonghi, under the title, ‘Da trent’ anni’; 
*Parini,’ by Giosué Carducci; and the fifth 
volume of Giuseppe de Leva’s History of 
Charles V. 

As may be inferred from its title (‘ La Fe’ 
religious complications form the staple of Val- 
dés’s latest novel (Madrid: M. G. Hernandez 
As would also be inferred by any one familiar 
with the previous writings of the author, of 
whom it has been justly said by a Spanish 
critic that he “always writes a trifle a la 
diable,” the religious struggles of the priestly 
mystic who attempts the conversion of an athe 
ist, only to find himself infected by the very 
doubts he is combating, are not given a pro 
How 


ever, the scene is laid on Valdeés’s native heath, 


found and convincing representation. 


and his book adds many more to his vivid pi: 
tures of Asturian life. A translation of 

story, ‘ Faith,’ by Miss Hapgood, comes to 
from the Cassell but it is 
marked by haste in preparation throughout, 
and the translator's slips have been aggravated 
by printer's errors. In the very first chapter we 
note the following: “saw herself obliged to 
feel upon her the feet of Osuna the humpback ” 
{p. 1), should read, “saw herself obliged to sit 


Publishing Co.. 
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upon the feet,” ete.; on p. 29, in place of | 


rectory, of eggs,” should stand, “stole grapes 


from the trellis along the corridor”; and for 
“he smelled his powerful breath, and, ducking 
suddenly, at the moment when the latter was 
on the point of clutching him, he succeeded in 
dodging the blow, and pitching headlong on 
the 
breathing, and 

the its 
headlong against the altar.” 


altar,” read, “he perceived his labored 


succeeded in making 


blow miss aim and his assailant fall 


mistimed, blank-cartridge 
of the 


In addition toa 
campaign biography 
State, ‘An American Statesman: the 
and Words of James G. Blaine, Editor 
and True Patriot,’ by Willis Fletcher Johnson 
(Philadelphia: A. R. Keller Co 


two volumes in illustration of the Democratic 


ex-Secretary of 
Works 


we have 
nominee, viz.: ‘ Principles and Purposes of Qur 
Public 
Cleveland,” compiled by 

New York: George G 
, and the fuller ‘Writings and Speeches 


Government, as set forth in 


of 


Gottsberger 


Form of 
Papers Grover 
Francis 
Peck 
of Grover Cleveland,’ selected and edited with 
an introduction by George F. Parker (Cassell 
Publishing Co.). The latter work is provided 
with a very inadequate portrait. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell, in ‘ The Jew at Home 
Impressions of a summer and autumn spent 
with him’ (Appletons), makes, no doubt, a sin 
cere effort to his well-known role of 
simple delineator of the picturesque; but 
letters of last to the Jilustrated 
London News, here reprinted with the origi 


continues 
his 
December 
nal pen-drawings and with a controversial 
preface, are obviously a tract against Jewish 
to 
There is a medley of what he 


emigration, the author's native America 
particularly. 
has seen, which we may trust implicitly; what 
he has heard, which we may trust in the main; 
and what he has not seen or heard, but gene 


confidence 


“robbed the earthen jar, in the corridor of the | sufficiently 





from several quarters. These tietsins 

] lests tiv but as Cleen " thy 
has just announced that he must have £50,008) 
this vear uniess his plan ts to prove a fatlum 





ralizes fearlessly about, with the 
of a car-window observer, philosopher, and 
statistician. In short, Mr. Pennell could not 
content himself with mere description. His 
little book is worth reading, for the refle 





to which it gives rise are not who 
tended by the author. 
We may notice together Mr. Charles Booth's 


‘Pauperism, a Picture; and the Endowment of 


Old Age, an Argument,’ published by Mak 
millan, and the Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson's 
‘Pensions and Pauperism,’ published by Me 


thuen & Co. 
of the paper read by him last December before 
the Statistical 


general interest 


Mr. Booth’s book is an expansion 


Society, which excited such 


beth in this country and in 
England that it is unnecessary to 
acquainted with Mr 


comment 
upon it. Those who are 
Booth’s methods as shown in his other books, 


know that he is thor: 





ughly conscientious and 
d 


not carried Socialistic 


ilusions, an 


will listen, if not with least with 


We con 


fails at a vital point, 


interest, at 


patience to his detailed argument 


sider that this argument 








but Mr. Wilkinson is converted by it. He has 
| distinguished f by his sturdy opposition 
| to State pen ing schemes, and by his bril 
liant presentation of the case of the Friendly 
Societies in England. He is convinced, how- 





Mr. Booth’s plan can be worked 
uraging the spirit of self-help 
for it looks as if 
would 


» trust that it may be true, 
State 
be adopted in England, and, if the experiment 


some arrangement for pensions 


nust be tried, Mr. Booth’s device is the best 
| yet presented. 

Under the title, ‘ Criticisms on “General” 
Booth’s Social Scheme,’ the Salvation Army 


plan of regenerating the degraded is attacked 


while he has 


‘Titicisin may be superfluous 


only £6 hamd, further 


book is pt 
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‘Dictionary of Electrical Words, Terms, and 
Phrases ” New \ ra W Jd tristan ¢ Das 
already been noticed thes lumns with «a 
ertain amount it ‘ 
peared as a duodech \ " | Was 
received by the electrical world r ul 
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“Sammlung ” of G. J. Gdschen, 








Stut t, are also recommendable, being an 
notated in Gert Phese are a selection from 
the Mi esang S} chdichtung of Wal 
ther von “er Vogelweide, edited by Prof. Otto 
(runtter; and corresponding selections from 
Hartmann von ‘Der arme Heinrich ” 


Aue 





Wi von Eschenbaca (*“ Parzival’ and 
Gottfried von Strassburg Tristan und 
Isolde The Roman character is here, too, 
employed, and each volume is provided with a 


glossary. 


Much ingenuity is displayed in the * English 


French Conversation Dictionary,’ by Richard 
arl Schoenhof). 1 


have 


Jischke (Boston ( nder 
bill of fare we a list of edibles filling 


the technical 
terms, followed by conversation on the subject . 


four under billiards, 


pages ; 
under cards, the same for piquet and whist. 
Other fruitful headings are time and times, 
numbers, note (in 


music), post office, shoe 


maker, train (very well imagined), theatre, 


thermometer, weights, ete. There is also a 
showing of verbs, regular and irregular, and a 
vocabulary of such French words as are likely 
(to quote the c« yunpiler’s slip in idiom) “to occur 
to the traveller ” 


nally, a page is devoted to the pronunciation 


i. e., to meet his eye. Fi 


of some more or less difficult proper names. 
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Broglie is there set down as “ Bro-ih,” though 
for the French eye the pronunciation is Breu- 
il. 

Any sign of the growth of the study of Ita- 
lian in this country is welcome. Mr. C. H. 
Grandgent’s Grammar of that language has 
called for a Composition, which he now sup- 
plies (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.). Some 
of his English selections for exercises are 
taken from Howells, Beecher, Henry James, 
and the newspapers. There are formulas for 
letter-writing, lists of verbs, notes on pronun- 
ciation, and a brief account, from the au- 
thor’s early observation, of inflections of the 
voice. The exercises are accompanied by vo- 
cabularies. 


Mr. Paul E. Laur writes, in the Johns Hop- 
kins Historical Series, an essay on “Church 
and State in New England,” which is a study 
of the development of religious liberty apart 
from general history. In this way room is 
obtained for many details of more or less in- 
terest, but we do not observe that anything 
material is added to our knowledge of the 
causes or effects of the establishment of reli- 
gion by the State. 

Much the same may be said of Mr. C. H. J. 
Douglas’s study of the financiai history of 
Massachusetts, published in the Political Sci- 
ence Series of Columbia College. Even the 
professional economist cannot find the parti- 
culars that Mr. Douglas has gathered especially 
profitable, while the student of general his- 
tory is sufficiently informed of the course of 
our forefathers in dealing with finance by ex- 
isting authorities. While there may be some 
advantage in bringing together the facts 
bearing upon the treatment of the problem in 
the past, such collections are generally useful 
only as materials for history, and must be 
presented with exceptional skill in order to 
command attention. 


Mr. F. M.Crunden’s annual report of the St. 
Louis Public Library (for 1890-91) is, as usual, 
effectively put together. The library has, he 
says, the enviable distinction of being “the 
only large library in the country that has re- 
ceived no gifts of any importance, either in 
money or books, from private sources.” Some 
very curious examples are given on pp. 22-26 
of reference lists furnished to applicants, of 
books or articles wanted of the librarian, and 
of questions asked him. Instructive, too, is 
the account of the reading-club formed, in 
connection with the library, in a colored school 
of the city, with samples of “the formal writ- 
ten reports that have been presented on books 
read.” 

Commissioner Swan’s fourth report on the 
custody and condition of the Public Records 
of parishes, towns, and counties in Massa- 
chusetts has, like its predecessors, a universal 
application. Mr. Swan urges that “the office 
of [town] clerk must be removed from poli- 
tics and put on a business basis,” independent 
of fees, with a salary from both the town and 
from the State, which imposes a vast deal of 
labor upon this officer. The recklessness of 
these attributions, and the general disregard 
of the statutes relating to the public records, 
are a lesson in the art of legislation. The copy- 
ing of perishing early records enjoined by law 
should, as Mr. Swan shows, be intrusted only 
to experts. It is, by the way, a good illustra- 
tion of the working of Massachusetts ideas 
that the Commissioner has a volunteer assist- 
ant in the person of the editor of Putnam’s 
Monthly Historical Magazine (Salem), who, 
in his June number, states that he too is col- 
lecting statistics from the town clerks regard- 
ing the records of churches, parishes, etc., 
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their condition and present custodian; and 
offers “to print any hitherto unpublished early 
records free of cost,” from a good copy or 
from the original. The Salem Press Publish- 
ing and Printing Company bespeaks the print- 
ing of town records, and has been employed 
for that purpose by the town of Manchester. 


The opening paper of the Scottish Geogra- 


phical Magazine for June is by Dr. H. Schlich- 
ter, on the “Pygmy Tribes of Africa.” He 
divides these into four groups—viz., those in- 
habiting West Africa, the Central regions, 
East Africa, and the territory south of the 
Congo. Of the existence of the third group 
there is no definite knowledge, but he produces 
strong testimony of many travellers to show 
that a race similar to that seen by Stanley in 
the Congo Forest inhabits a still unexplored 
portion of the Galla country, to the east of the 
Upper Nile. The Rev. James H. Lawrie gives 
an interesting account of the customs and 
folklore of the New Hebrideans; in the latter 
there is some resemblance to the Biblical 
stories of the Deluge and of Jonah. The Rus- 
sian Kurds are treated in a similar manner, 
the material being taken from an official re- 
port upon their condition. 

The last Bulletin of the Société de Géo- 
graphie contains the conclusion of M. Ch. 
Maunoir’s elaborate review of the progress of 
geographical research during the year 1890. 
Referring to the fact that the work of the 
original explorer is nearly finished, and that 
the time is approaching when the words terra 
incognita will disappoar from the maps, he 
briefly indicates the task of the future geogra- 
pher. This will be the filling in the outlines, 
getting an exact knowledge of what is still im- 
perfectly known, and investigating the struc- 
ture and life of the ocean beds. Historical ge- 
ography, especially, will receive a new im- 
pulse, as in the bringing into full light the 
vast ruins still almost hidden under the sands 
of Asia and in the forests of Africa, and caus- 
ing them to reveal the names and history of 
their builders. A good illustration of this lat- 
ter work is to be found in the Bulletin in the 
attempt of M. G. Marmier to give new solu- 
tions of certain obscure questions of ancient 
Syrian geography in connection with facts in 
Old Testament and Egyptian history. There 
is also a sketch of ten years’ geographical and 
ethnographical work in French Guiana, ac- 
companied by a series of maps, by Henri 
Coudreau, and a report upon the Geological 
Congress at Washington by M. Emm. de Mar- 
gerie, one of the three foreign secretaries. 
Baron Nordenskiéld contributes a short ac- 
count of an expedition to Spitzbergen com- 
manded by his son, Gustav, in which he speaks 
of snow on the mountain sides colored so in- 
tensely red by some minute algze as to be dis- 
cernible at a distance of more than twelve 
miles. 

We have before us the first number of a new 
monthly, the American Journal of Politics, 
defined as “a magazine for intelligent men and 
women who read and think on vital questions 
of the times.” The editor is Andrew J. Palm, 
and the place of publication at 928 Temple 
Court, in this city. 

The conductors of Babyhood have found it 
expedient to exchange this title for its defini- 
tion, and it will henceforth be known as the 
Mother’s Nursery Guide. This useful and 
genuine publication has reached its ninety-sec- 
ond number in vol. viii. 

The fifth annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association will be heid at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., on August 23-26. The farmer, 
his discontent and his “movement,” will have 





a session to themselves (evening of Aug. 24), 
as well as some consideration in the morning 
of the same day. 


—The July Atlantic contains a short and 
bracing paper, by Theodore Roosevelt, in re- 
gard to the levying of political assessments in 
the coming campaign. He describes succinctly 
the state of the law, forecasts the action of po- 
litical managers and Government employees, 
and assures both that the Civil-Service Com- 
mission will be vigilant and will investigate, 
either on open or confidential information, all 
suspected offices, and will do its utmost to se- 
cure observance of the law and punishment of 
offenders. The article is of the nature of an 
unofficial circular letter, and will be read with 
satisfaction by civil-service reformers. The 
general contents of the number are of varied 
and equal interest, no one contribution being 
especially conspicuous. The idealists have it 
all their own way in two articles. The first is 
one of generalities on “The American Idealist,” 
by Gamaliel Bradford, jr., in which he en- 
deavors to show that our countrymen are 
more given to the idealistic temper than are the 
English. He cites Emerson, of course, as the 
type, but he was hardly national; on the 
whole, too, the paper is somewhat over-full of 
Arnoldisms. The second is a first paper on 
Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound,” by Vida 
Scudder, and undertakes to show that Shelley 
was a true myth-maker and represents that 
primitive stage of thought-creation. ‘lhis is 
certainly a fanciful view, but it serves to 
bring out certain aspects of Shelley’s work, 
and to free it from the religious prejudice 
which has not ceased to operate against the ap- 
preciation of his poetry. Both writers seem to 
agree in denying that Shakspere was an ideal- 
ist—one of the effects, we take it, of the at- 
tempt to set up Browning as a latter-day 
Shakspere; but it would be well if writers of 
this order would begin by definitions, so that 
readers may know what they mean by such 
classification. Other papers of interest are on 
McClellan, Chicago, and the Greeks in the Per- 
sian War. 


—Harper’s celebrates the anniversary of 
our independence by an account of how the 
Declaration was received in the old thirteen 
States, illustrated by cuts in consonance with 
Revolutionary days. Lowell’s Elizabethan 
criticism goes on with Marlowe, and sets forth 
his genius by selections, with an effect as great 
as Lamb’s similar work, and fortified by a 
judgme:.t which far exceeds the power of the 
leader of the literary revival which ends, in all 
probability, with the present series, as its re- 
creative energy was spent long ago. The 
growth of the Federal Power is described 
after the well-worn style by Mr. Nelson, and 
the usual lessons are drawn from the history; 
but the conclusion that the use of this power 
should now be determined by economic instead 
of constitutional reasons, deserves notice, per- 
haps, as an opivion. Mr. Brander Matthews 
rides a course against the “Britishers” in de- 
fence of American speliing, if so aggressive a 
paper can be properly spoken of as a “defence.” 
We are not quite sure from his words whether he 
does not regard all spelling as equally bad, in 
accordance with a recent opinion of Prof. 
Child; and in such a case the omission or al- 
teration of a letter or two is a small matter, 
since it tends to uniformity by such infinite- 
simal progress; but he makes it plain that 
“colonialism” in spelling is at an end, and if, 
as he quotes from Sainte-Beuve, “orthography 
is the beginning of literature,” there is a mite, 
at least, of hope for that “literary indepen- 
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dence” which is so much desiderated in some 
quarters. An unusual travel sketch is contri- 
buted by R. Caton-Woodville, who describes the 
capturing of wild elephants in Mysore on the 
oceasion of the late Prince Albert Victor's 
visit to India. 


—The writer in Scribner’s who undertakes 
to give an account of the poor of Chicago 
seems to have had great ditliculty in finding 
any of the sort wanted. There are no tene- 
ment-house districts, no real ghettos, no ag- 
gregations of hopeless poverty in special quar- 
ters such as are to be met with in older cities; 
and his report goes furiher than this, to show 
that the want and suffering in the lower classes 
of Chicago are brought about not by social or 
economic disadvantages, but by drink. The 
city, nevertheless, has its poor, who are cared 
for individually, it appears, but the per- 
centage is small. Charitable effort is directed 
‘ather toward mora! than physical aid, and 
the institutions which help the young to make 
right choices and to raise their standard of life 
and conduct, are well supported and thriv- 
ing. An artistic paper upon Ravenna, a scien- 
tific one on the depths of the sea, and one of 
very practical use on city squares are the 
other leading pieces. 


—The contribution of the highest interest in 
the Century is the continuation of the deserip- 
tion of the plans for the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, with abundant illustration of the ar 
chitectural features, which supports the com- 
mon expectation that the success of the enter- 
prise in artistic effect is assured. A second art 
contribution is the sketch of Daubigny and his 
work, also illustrated with great richness. 
Dr. Waldstein writes a full narrative of the 
discovery of the tomb of Aristotle, certainly 
one of the most interesting results of the work 
of Americans in Greece; and though he does 
not assert that the ascription of the tomb to 
the great philosopher is beyond doubt, he re- 
gards the proof as suiliciently conclusive to 
establish a case against which something nega- 
tive must be brought in order to destroy prob- 
ability. The stock articles continue, and the 
number winds up with a statement of what 
the Government is doing for the farmer, which 
shows that he is certainly not a neglected in- 
dividual in the paternalism which belongs to 
our system of the public good. 


—History is repeating itself with significant 
regularity at the English women’s colleges. 
In the Moral Science Tripos at Cambridge, a 
Girton student, Miss Read, has just taken 
higher honors than any male student, while 
Newnham, in her turn, bears her honors no less 
thickly than her sister college. One of her 
students, Miss Block, has defeated all men in 
the Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos 
Both colleges have again won the distinction 
of having students in the first division of the 
first class of the Classical Tripos. One of these 
fortunate winners of the highest obtainable 
classical honors is from Australia, another is 
the daughter of the late headmaster of the 
City of London School, Dr. Abbott, who is best 
known to the world at large by his ‘ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.’ It is needless to moral 
ize on the fact that none of the five women 
students who have just proved their classical 
prowess has had the discipline of the ancient 
nurseries of honor students, Eton and Rugby; 
but it is worth while to call to mind that when 
the women's colleges were first started at Cam- 
bridge, not even their warmest advocates 
dared to dream of first-class honors in classics 
until a comparatively distant future, when 
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their students should have had a training 
equal in duration and severity to that of the 
great public schools. 


—The thirty-first part, printed May 14, com 
pletes volume three of J. B. Halvorsen's ‘Norsk 
Forfatter-Lexikon,’ bringing the work through 
the letters I to L. ‘This volume shows no 
diminution of the author’s remarkable tho- 
roughness and accuracy; and his critical judg- 
ment and sense of proportion seem at fault in 
a single instance only—in allotting six pages to 
Hans Henrik Jeger, who obtained a consider 
able, but unenviable, notoriety in Norway by 
printing a book entitled ‘Fra Kristiania-Bohé- 
men,’ which was suppressed because of its ob 
scenity the day after publication. The author 
was imprisoned for sixty days, and made to 
pay a fine of 80 crowns, and, upon a second 
time printing a portion of the book, was again 
sentenced to 150 days’ imprisonment and a fine 
of 1,600crowns. Mr.Jmwger'’s appearance can 
hardly be considered of special importance in 
the history of Norwegian literature, and while 
the account of his book and the various judicial 
and other proceedings which followed its 
publication is interesting, the space allowed to 
it is excessive; the more so, as Mr. Halvorsen 
does not even mention the name of another 
realistic author whose work—of greater lite 
rary merit than Mr. Jwger’s—was contiscated 
the following year. Of writers whose fame 
has extended beyond Norway, this volume in 
cludes the critic, Henrik Bernhard Jaeger (not 
to be confounded with the Jaeger mentioned 
above); the geologists, B. M. Keilhau and 
Theodor Kjerulf, and the latter’s brother, the 
composer, Halfdan Kjerulf; the Orientalist, 
Christian Lassen; and the Egyptologist, Jens 
Daniel Carolus Lieblein; and the popular 
novelists, Alexander Kielland, Jonas Lie (who 
occupies twenty-two pages), and Kristofer 
Janson, who has a special claim upon the in 
terest of Americans because of his coming to 
the United States in 1881 and settling in Min 
nesota as an American citizen, after having 
attained sufficient prominence in his native 
country to be awarded a poet’s pension by the 
Norwegian Government. 


—But the place of honor is allotted to Ibsen, 
an admirable biographical and bibliographical 
record of the poet, up to November, IS89, C1] 
ing the first eighty-nine pages of the volume. 
The biographical notice, extending to more 
than thirty pages, is rendered especially valu- 
able by the good judgment shown in omitting 
details commonlyknown, and including a great 
deal of important information not otherwise 
readily accessible, so that it will doubtless 
always remain a convenient source of refer- 
ence. The bibliographical record shows that 
Ibsen had published, between 1550 and 1885, 
eighteen books, of which all but four had 
reached a second edition, while nine had at- 
tained toa third, seven to a fifth, four toa 
sixth, and three to a seventh; and of one 
(‘ Brand’) the eleventh edition was issued in 
1889. Since Mr. Halvorsen’s record was 
printed, it is probable that some of the 
volumes have reached still higher editions, 
while another book, ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ is to be 
added to the list. All of these works have 
been translated into German, several of them 
more than once; and in the case of ‘Brand’ no 
less than four distinct German translations 
were published in six editions. Next to the 
German, the English translations have been 
most numerous, fourteen of the above nineteen 
books having been published in the English 
language, several having appeared in more 
than one translation, and all but two of them 






within two or three years, Besides the Lyrical 


poems, the following four works, o1 remain 





to appear in English dress: ‘Catalina’ (Ibsen's 





tirst book, published in 1530), * Gildet paa 
Solhaug ’ (1856), * Ajwrlighedens Komedie ’ 
(i862), and * Peer Gynt’ (1:67 Pour plays 
have appeared in Finnish translations, .three 
in Swedish, two each in French, Polish, and 
Dutch, and one each in Russian, Bohemian, 
and Italian. In Ibseniana the record is notice 

ably voluminous when it is remembered that 
the subject is still living and handily at the 


zenith of his fame. More than aid 





graphical and critical works on Ibsen are re 


corded, and the magazine contributions in this 


class number seve ral hundreds a ho ial 
interest is the information given concerning 
the stage representations of Ibsen's plays in 


the chief cities of the world 


PARKMAN'S HALF-CENTURY OF CON 


FLICT 
A Half-Century of Cont Ry Francis 
Parkman Boston: Lett Brown & Co 
S92. Jvols., pp. vill, vl ~ 
THESE two volumes are the completion of a 
memorable undertaking. The task to which 


Mr. Parkman set himself forty five vears age 
with results that Legan to appear in this series 
in 1865, was one of the niost important to 
which an American historian could devote his 
pen. Its successful accomplishment is a fact 
sufticient!y significant in itself, and is render- 
ed doubly remarkable by the condition of 
heath against which the author has had con- 
stantly to battle. Mr. Parkman's painstaking 
research has earned for him a permanent place 
in the front rank of American writers of his 
tory, while the brilliancy of the stwle in which 
his thought is clothed imparts a charm to his 
narrative unsurpassed by that of Prescott or 
Motley. He may well look back with satis- 
faction on the stately series of volumes in 
which he has narrated the great attempt to 
plant on American soil the civilization aud in 
stitutions of royal France—a drama heroic 
and tragic enough to claim the admiration of 
those who most sincerely rejoice that it ended 
in essential failure. Thestruggle which he re- 
cords is one of types of civilization, both for- 
eign to American soil, of European origin, 
yet developing in full fruitage here and meet- 
ing in necessary conflict. It is this contest of 
ideas which were the slow growth of centuries 
in Europe, that gives to the pre-Revolutionary 
epoch in American history its chief fascina- 
tion, andin a large degree renders its study 
valuable. Doubtless the tendency of Ameri 
can writers of history to dwell on the colonial 
period has been excessive, but it has much jus- 
tification in the fundamenta! nature of the 
problems which the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries worked out. That the character of 
many of those problems is so clear to us, and 
the reasons of their solution so apparent, is 
due, in no smail measure, to the life-work of 
Mr. Parkman. 

The two volumes before us fill a gap in the 
series, constituting the sixth part of the seven 
divis.ons into which Mr. Parkman bas sepa- 
rated his history of ‘‘ France and England in 
North America.’’ That their preparation was 
delayed till the final struggle had been told 
shows that the period of which they treat was 
less important, in the author’s estimation, than 
the years which precede and follow. It is an 
epoch, also, which has been more fully handled 
by other historians than the times with which 
some of Mr. Parkman’s other volumes have to 





do. It was not conspicuously marked by 
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events of lasting consequence, nor was it 
possible to give to this period the unity of inte- 
rest which marks the story of the ‘Jesuits in 
North America,’ or the ‘ Discovery of the 
Great West.’ La Mothe-Cadillac, the founder 
of Detroit, is far from the peer in interest of 
Champlain or La Salle; the missionary Rale is 
but a poor substitute for Brébeuf or Jogues; 
nor is Vaudreuil a governor to attract the fan- 
cy like Frontenac. This comparatively inter- 
mediary character of the period is frankly 
recognized by the author, who declares that 
‘* the nature of the subject does not permit an 
unbroken thread of narrative, and the unity of 
the book lies in its being throughout, in one 
form or another, an illustration of the singu- 
larly contrasted characters and methods of the 
rival claimants to North America’’ (Preface, 
iii.). 

The modest claim of the writer is fully justi- 
fied, and in spite of the relatively minor im- 
portance of the events narrated, the story is 
one of greatinterest. Whether it could have 
been so picturesquely told by any pen but that 
of Mr. Parkman may be doubted. Under his 
touch, thanks to his vivid use of episode and 
detail, the characters stand out as portraits of 
‘living men. A good illustration of this graphic 
method, by which a few strokes indicate the 
whole picture, is seen in his treatment of the 
much harassed border settlements of Maine 
during the war of Queen Anne. The Indian 
raids were incessant and monotonous, but no 
enumeration gives half so vivid a conception of 
what the border life was in those hours of trial 
as the story of Plaisted’s wedding (i.,48-51). 
In a similar way, the familiar narrative of the 
sack of Deerfield in 1704 serves as an illustra- 
tion of the larger expeditions of the Frenchand 
Indians, and under Mr. Parkman’s facile pen 
the whole heroic, tragic border tale seems as of 
yesterday (i., 52-89). But Mr. Parkman is 
more than a skilful narrator of past events. 
He points out most clearly the object of the 
French authorities in these border raids, which 
seem so purposeless: ‘‘ The aim of the enter- 
prise was not military, but political. . . 
The object was fully to commit these savages 
[the Abenaki] to hostility against New Eng- 
land’’ (i., 52}. The French, with their smaller 
population, were constantly fearful lest the In- 
dians of northern New England and even the 
converts settled in Canada, drawn by the su- 
perior quality and cheapness of English goods, 
should be induced to become neutral or side 
with the English; and hence they incited their 
Indian allies to onslaughts which made New 
England border life precarious in the extreme 
without seriously crippling the English colo- 
nies (i. ,45, 52, 96, etc.). 

The contrast between French and English 
methods of colony building is everywhere 
markedly brought out, but perhaps its most 
interesting illustration is in Mr. Parkman’s 
account of Acadia before and after the con- 
quest by the English in 1710. The direct de- 
pendence of the officers on the home Govern- 
ment, the lack of all initiative and responsi- 
bility in the colony itself, led to constant 
bickerings among its rulers, and to endeavors 
to supplant one another by appeals to the 
Ministry in France. Even so petty a question 
as precedence in lightfng a bonfire became a 
subject of grave appeal to the Government of 
Versailles (i., 111). On the other hand, the 
English, after the conquest of the province, 
seem almost to have forgotten its existence. 
An insignificant garrison at Annapolis was all 
tbat maintained the English authority in the 
face of a constantly increasing French popula- 
tion, unceasingly plied by French agents whom 


’ 


the weak English representatives were unable 
to prevent. In the end the Acadians them- 
selves bore the brunt of this mistaken policy. 
As Mr. Parkman points out, this non-inter- 
ference on the part of the English home Gov- 
ernment, which worked so much to the advan- 
tage of the New England colonies, simply 
allowed French emissaries to sow disaffection 
among the Acadians till they became a danger 
great enough to rouse English apathy. But a 
little firmness after the conquest, or a little 
conception of the prize which the English had 
won, would have saved the melancholy depor- 
tation of 1755. Not the least interesting of the 
documents which the author has gathered in 
his appendix are the letters of Gov. Shirley of 
Massachusetts to Newcastle at a later period 
(1745-7), showing that Shirley’s eyes were fully 
open to the peril of the Acadian situation, but 
that his complaint and suggestions were ad- 
dressed to deaf ears (ii., 321-360). 

Mr. Parkman retel's the siege of Louisburg 
in graphic fashion. The foolhardy character 
of the enterprise, the enthusiasm with which 
New England embarked on it, the bravery of 
the raw New England troops, their nearly fatal 
want of discipline, and the remarkable good 
fortune which secured them the victory, stand 
out conspicuously in his narrative; and itis 
lighted up, as is all of Mr. Parkman’s writing, 
by personal incident and familiar description 
of the scenes in which the action took place. 
The story from its English side is already fa- 
miliar, but Mr. Parkman has brought to its il- 
lumination, as usual, the French accounts, ex- 
tracts from two of which, the curious Lettre 
d’un Habitant de Louisbourg, and the report 
of the governor of the fortress, Duchambon, 
are given in the appendix. Without very ma- 
terially altering the English story of the siege, 
they add many touches of value to the picture. 
But, as Mr. Parkman shows, the Louisburg 
success was, from a military point of view, an 
undeserved victory due to a remarkable com- 
bination of favoring circumstances. Thetwo 
rival civilizations were unlike in nothing more 
than in military efficiency. In general the 
military superiority was on the side of the 
French: 


‘*Tf the English colonies were comparatively 
strong in numbers, their numbers could not be 
brought into action; while if the French forces 
were small], they were ey commanded 
and always ready at a word. t was union 
confronting Civision, energy confronting apa- 
thy, military centralization opposed to indus- 
trial democracy; and, for a time, the advan- 
tage was allon one side’’ (ii., 65). 

‘he rulers of Canada were usually men 
trained to military service in Europe, and they 
found valuable material for soldiery in the 
hardy Canadians, accustomed largely to forest 
life. Their form of government brought with 
it no inconvenient debatings and divisions of 
authority. The English colonists, on the other 
hand, though usually excellent fighters in 
small numbers (as Mr. Parkman abundantly 
shows in his account of Lovewell’s expedition 
against the Pequawkets, and the defence of 
Charlestown and of Fort Massachusetts), sel- 
dom accomplished much in large bodies. They 
were too democratic to be readily disciplined, 
their officers were largely chosen for personal 
popularity and had no experience in war, and 
the whole colonial system of local independence 
and discussion by legislative bodies was almost 
fatal to efficient action. Nor were the English 
forces which were occasionally sent to the aid 
of the colonists during the period included in 
these volumes as well led as they might have 
been. If Warren supported the New England 
soldiery efficiently at Louisburg, the story of 








the attempted capture of Quebec in 1711 by an 
expedition under Admiral Walker, relatively 
stronger than that which effected the conquest 
under Wolfe, is one of failure due to miserable 
incompetency. 

This difference between the two civilizations 
in America, shown in their military efficiency, 
is also illustrated in the degree of appreciation 
of the possibilities of expansion which the con- 
tinent held out before them. Doubtless the 
natural route to the interior of the continent 
which the St. Lawrence and the great lakes 
opened to Canada had something to do with 
the superior clear-sightedness of the French 
officials; but, as Mr. Parkman says, the 


‘* English communities took little thought 
of the region beyond the Alleghanies. Each 
lived a life of its own, shut within its own 
limits. . If the English-speaking popu- 
lations flowed westward, 1t was in obedience to 
natural laws, for the King did not aid the 
movement, the royal governors had no authori- 
ty todoso, and the colonial assemblies were 
too much engrossed with immediate local inte- 
rests. The power of these colonies was that of 
a rising flood, slowly invading and conquering, 
by the unconscious force of its own growing 
volume, unless means be found to hoid it back 
by dams and embankments within appointed 
limits. 

‘in the French colonies all was different. 
Here the representatives of the Crown were 
men bred in an atmosphere of broad ambition 
and masterful and far-reaching enterprise. 
Achievement was demanded of them. They 
recognized the greatness of the prize, studied 
the strong and weak points of their rivals, 
and, with a cautious forecast and a daring 
energy, set themselves to the task of defeating 
them ”? (ii., 64,65). 

This out-reaching inclination of the French 
Canadian genius had its chief exemplification, 
of course, in the great explorers whom Mr. 
Parkman has commemorated in his ‘ Discovery 
of the Great West’; but they were worthily 
succeeded in the period covered by these vol- 
umes by Varennes de !a Vérendrye and his 
two sons. Their efforts to reach the Pacific, 
and the expedition which took the sons in 
1742-3 to the Bighorn Mountains in Wyoming, 
are told by Mr. Parkman with a degree of lo- 
eal coloring which comes from his own fami- 
liarity with Rocky Mountain life before those 
solitudes had become the abodes of white men. 

In a work of such sterling merit, it is almost 
ungracious to point out one or two trifling 
slips of the pen or of the proof-reader. But 
the next edition may correct the following: 
The name of the Massachusetts Governor 
should be given as Phips, not ‘‘ Phipps’’ (i., 
149)—it is correctly spelled elsewhere; the 
name of the same place is printed ‘* Dun- 
querque ’’ (i., 181) and ‘* Dunkirk ’’ (ii., 88). 





RECENT POETRY. 


It is a curious coincidence that the reprinting 
of Mr. William Watson’s simple and thoughtful 
poem “ Wordsworth’s Grave”’—forming a part 
of his volume called ‘Poems’ (Macmillan) 
should have coincided with the appearance of 
a whole group of poems by English authors, 
each of whom has utterly turned his back on 
both Wordsworth and Watson and is resolutely 
seeking something quite opposite. The young- 
er poet here says of the elder (p. 136): 


“ Not Milton’s keen translunar music thine; 
NotShakespeare’s cioudless, boundless human 


view; 
Not Shelley's flush of rose on peaks divine; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


“ What hadst thou that could make so large amends 
For ail :hou hadst not andthy peers possessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ?— 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest.” 


But when we look over the pile of contem- 
porary volumes by English poets—turning 
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from Morris to Meredith, from Kipling to 
Henley, from Edwin Arnold to Lord Lytton 
the one thing conspicuously wanting through 
the whole series is that rest which can only be 
born of simplicity. William Morris, in *Poems 
by the Way’ (Roberts Bros.), 
speak for the age, to represent the thoughts 
and hopes of the people, for the coming time, 
and this is the way he does it (p. 26): 


is supposed to 


“ Grey grows the dawn while men-folk sleep, 
Unseen spread; on the light, 
Till the thrush sings to the colored things 
And earth forgets the night. 


“ No otherwise wends on our Hope: 
E’en as a tale that’s told 
Are fair lives lost, and all the cost 
Of wise and true and bold.” 
calls 


Watson 
it is dull, and drags 


There is not even what Mr. 
“motion and fire ” 
itself along; and it is in a key as false as that 
struck by Morris in prose fiction, where he de- 
scribes a future society in which all the rail- 
ways in England shall have been removed, and 
the wise and good shall go out with timbrels 


in this: 


and dances from London, every year, to make 
hay upon the Thames and rejoice in the down 
fall of matrimony. Mr. Obadiah Oldbuck, 
when he decided to become a farmer “under 
the provisional name of Thyrsis,” was not 
more remote from all simple and genuine emo- 
tion than that reflected in this book from begin 
ning to end; and when we compare it even 
with the terse vigor of some of Mr. Morris’s 
earlier work—*The Death of Paris,” for in- 
stance—it is impossible not to feel that he now 
represents a downward and not an upward 
grade in thought and art. 

In George Meredith's ‘ Modern Love,’ 
is of course no want of occasional terseness 
and vigor, though there is always the false 
note in the background, varied and distributed 
by individual whim. It is a curious result of 
the new Copyright Law that there appear two 
different reprints of this work, one published, 
with a few additional poems, by Roberts Bro- 
thers, Boston, and the other, with an exposi- 
tory prelude, by Mrs. Cavazza, from the house 
of Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine. The 
preface, though tinged with that peculiarly 
rhetorical style which suggested to some one 
in England the word “ Meredithyrambies,” is 
yet a positive help towards the understanding 
of an exceedingly unpleasant poem—so careless 
of form that it is couched in sixteen-line verses 
called by Mr. Swinburne “sonnets,” and so 
heedless of rhyme that it couples “foot” and 
“mute ”—but more unattractive in subject 
than in form. It has, of course, plenty of those 
vigorous phrases in which its author is so 
strong, as (iv.): 


there 


*Coldasa mountain in its star-pitch'd tent 
Stood high Philosophy, less friend than foe.” 


On the other hand, we may come at any mo 
ment on such a crude ecstasy as this (xiii.): 


* When the renewed forever of a kiss 
Sounds through the listless hurricane of hair.” 


Or this, which is worse (ii.): 





“A star with lurid beams, she seen 
The pit of infamy; and then agai 
He fainted on his vengefulness, 
lo ape the magnanimily of love, 
And smote himseif, ashuddering heap of pain.” 





This recalls Lewis Carroll’s lady on the beach, 
with the large bonnet, who was | 
ment of woe. 

It may or may not be the direct influence of 
George Meredith, but some of the younger 
English writers show marked traces of his 
sway. 


ft monn 
eit a& monu 


This is especially true of W. E. Hen 
‘Song of the Sword, and Other 
Verses’ (Scribners) affords a distinct disap 
pointment. His earlier poems, especially those 
written in hospital, showed a fine and acute 


ley, whose 
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perception, which seems now to be passing into 
that mere crude vigor which suggests weakness 
rather than strength. 
poem of the Sword to suggest that he has ever 


There is nothing in his 


personally handled that weapon; and through 
the whole volume there is a tendency to revert 
from steel to iron, and to treat as babyishness 
This is striking 
ly manifest in what must be regarded as the 


all finer thought and feeling. 


most repulsive of the poems, that beginning 
“As like the Woman as you can” (p. 60), in 
which he heaps contempt upon all effort at re 
fining personal passion, and invokes Deity it 
The slightest 


disposition to introduce feminine attributes 


self to laugh at such attempts. 


into manly character seems to drive him fran 
tic; and yet there is a widespread belief in 
Christendom that this combination has at least 
once been seen on the earth, and with results 
that promise a slow transformation of the 
race. Mr. Henley’s whole philosophy on this 
point seems rather like that of a discontented 
monk than of a thoroughly manly person, and 
we gladly appeal from him to a much more 
gifted Scotchman—the author of ‘ The Little 
Minister * 
being the lusty child of passions, grows by 


who says that “strength, instead of 


grappling with and throwing them.” 

‘Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads,’ by 
Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan), contains but 
few poems not previously known, and none so 
fine as “The Galley-Slave,” which is una 
countably omitted. The author's stock in 
trade is now familiar, and his verses rarely 
have that effect as a whole which was some 
them, when 


times exerted by fragments of 


prefixed to his stories. The “garlic flavor,” as 
it has been called, remains the same. It is a 
pleasant touch of manly feeling that the vol 
ume is dedicated to Wolcott Balestier 

Sir Edwin Arnold has formerly shown him 
self, in “The Rajah’s Ride,” a much more 
effective master of what may be called the 
Oriental ballad than Mr. Kipling; 
‘Potiphar’s Wife,’ will not greatly 
It will doubtless, how 


ever, have a wide American circulation at 


but his new 
volume, 


add to his reputation. 


least: for the author has always been popular 
here, and during his lecturing tour made many 
The staunchest of 


Englishmen in his political opinions, and hold 


friends and few enemies 


ing more faithfully than any one to what were 
reproached as “ jingo ” doctrines under Beacons 
field, he shares with that great leader some 

thing quite un-English in temperament, and 
from the moment he stepped upon the plat 

form trod it with the ease of a Frenchman 
and the suavity of an Oriental. As time has 
again has struck notes so 


and She,” 


gone on, he never 


deep as in “ He and “He who died 


at Azan”: bu 


t deep notes are mn 


way to popularity, and though 


cious, he stil 


may be call 
following of 


In Mr. Willi 


*s* Flower o° the Vine’ 





we have the conditions re 


ising English poet and a too 







an editor. The distinctly youth 
the poems is a propitiation, if it 
practically disavowed by a pre 
Mr. Sharp as a mature artist 
discovery that * Flower o° the 
r We phrase bor 


suppose the 
rowed from Browning or from nature, is a 

designation for a volume 
consisting largely of Scottish poems; and that 


hese poems themselves are not to be compared 


very inappropriate 
} a 
for ballad-strength and vigor to the remark 
Graham R. 
Then, when we turn to the Italian half of the 
book, it is impossible to deny that, though the 


able compositions of Tomson. 





















unrhvined strains have a certain va unt 
pleasing melody, they are yet at pecular vas 

ance with the spirit of Italy, which—perhaps 
following the low lines and definite itlines of 


the Mediterranean shor 


home of definite and 








. 
From Horace and Catullu | 
successors, there has not been one who has t 
been, above all things, accurate and is i 
in form. In vindicating his poet's name to a 
double-first-class, as it were, in art, M 
vier, his kindly sponsor stifles } 
unrhymed measure” by the Gaelic minst 
and “the gentle savages of the South Sea 
but what have Northern bards or S 
savages to do by the Mediterranea It se s 
to us, therefore, that whi t} Ss n 
the book to attract, there is vet a want 
tinct appropriateness both on t Scottis! I 
the Italian side. It is worth: rats be vw 
ever, that Mr. Sharp is ot ft fow Fy s} 
men—fewer, alas! than in th. ast cer thew 
who have taken a positive interest in An 
can thought or hterature; and this gives 


a personal claim on our kindly regar 
It is worth while to turn from the work 
what may be called, without offer profes 


sional poets, to the volume ‘Lays of ¢ 


Home, and Friends Dublin: Sealw), w 
represents the life-work of a woman, Mirtam 
( Leary—the only woman admitted to ft 

crets of the Fenian uprising in IN L the 


sister of John O'Leary, sentenced at that 
to twenty vears of penal servitudck Phe poems 
the portrait, and the mx mur bv Sir Charies Ga 


van Duffv, all show a genuine Celtic nat 











impulsive at nd reir i 

by a won iT N 

brother or for a caus I tt ‘ me is 
f clowi piss and ty s} tame : 
ness, and belongs to that characteristi era 

ture of Irish revolution which, as Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy has said, “fort than a gen 
ration has neithe bee Winnowed nor ‘ 

nered,” but has been t wn. asit we into a 
huge waste paper basket, f1 which verw lit 
tle of it will ever emerg 

] ts, 3 s on 

wm f 

] “tt \ 

n of that which 

] 1 during life, an 
expurgated edition of his poems. It is per 


haps a compliment to Massachusetts that the 
experiment should be even tried, for Mr. Ar 
thur Stedman, the editor of ‘ Selected Poems 
by Walt Whitman ’ 


his preface that * 


Webster & Co.), says in 
the volume is partly a con 
cession to the spirit which banished ‘ Leaves 


f from Massachusetts.” The conces 


f Grass ~ 
sion is no greater than that which was made 
from the outset in England, and there proved 
the basis of his fame. As a result, it was 
difficult to make any one believe, in England, 
a dozen years ago, that there was anything of 
Whitman's not well suited to be read aloud in 


the family circle after morning prayers. It 


is altogether probable that the same impres 
sion will be produced in many families after 
the distribution of Mr. 
and that there may 


two traditional Whitmans, as 


Stedman's selections : 

come to be 
distinct 
the Shelley of 


ultimately 
from 
each other as the two Shelleys 
the Shelley societies, and that other com 
memorated in ‘The Real Life of Shelley 

Mr. Stedman's choice is skilfully made, and 
it is certainly a comfort to have an edition 
which may be left openly about the house. 
Yet it is certain that Whitman understood 
himself better than any of his more cautious 
disciples understand him, and that something 


a RY we 
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-of vigor is lost by any partial representation. 
The most fiery and ardent part of his verse 
is thus excluded, the profuseness and wordi- 
ness remain; he still, as the Greek poetess 
Corinna said of Pindar’s ode, “sows from the 
sack and not from the hand”; and there is the 
same curious deficiency shown in him, almost 
alone among poets, of anything like personal 
and romantic love. .Whenever we come upon 
anything that suggests a glimpse of it, the ob- 
ject always turns out to be a man and not a 
woman (pp. 34, 146). In the direction of 
friendship, Whitman can be impassioned and 
even sentimental, and this does him credit; he 
sometimes also speaks with reverence of mo- 
thers; but of any elevated emotion toward an 
ndividual woman of his own age or genera- 
tion, his pages are bare. 

The same fault cannot be found with Mr. 
Horace Parker Chandler’s ‘ The Lover’s Year- 
book of Poetry,’ a collection of love poems 
for every day in the year (Roberts Bros.). 
It strikes us, however, as a rather common- 
place collection with a rather inflated preface. 
It is also to be observed that though the editor 
freely admits translations, his rosary of poems 
does not borrow a single bead from “our mas- 
ter in love, the divine Petrarch,” as Alfieri 
called him. On the whole, we prefer Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop’s love-poems, ‘Dreams 
and Days’ (Scribner), which have a fine and 
tender quality, rarely lapsing into common- 
place. He is also the master of a peculiarly 
fine and imaginative strain, best seen in “The 
Star to its Light,” which is undoubtedly his 
high-weter mark. His patriotic and occasional 
poems, and his few dialect poems, are a shade 
less successful. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
in ‘ Swallow-Flights ’ (Roberts Bros.), has the 
high merit which belongs to a peculiarly faith- 
ful study of the technique of her art. Her 
themes are somewhat monotonous; her perpe- 
tual minor key may even fatigue the reader; 
but it would be difficult to name a woman 
whose continuous and average literary execu- 
tion is so good. In this respect neither Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning nor Helen Jackson is 
at all her equal; and though the book is weak- 
ened by some of the silly “English opinions” 
mistakenly inserted by the publisher at the 
end, yet these cannot cancel its value. In the 
opening notice, for instance, Prof. Minto 
points out rejoicingly that this lady has “no 
trace of the provinciality of tone which has 
hitherto prevented any American poet from 
attaining the first rank.” What poet does this 
critic, then, admit to the first rank? Shak- 
spere? If so, it is possible that even Mrs. 
Moulton has missed the achievement he seems 
to think so easy. 

Mr. Henry Phillips, jr., who has already 
printed several volumes of translations from 
the Spanish and the German, now issues, for 
private circulation, a collection of ‘ German 
Lyrics’ (Philadelphia) which has the same 
qualities of carefulness and felicity that he 
has always shown. He takes in a wide range 
of authors—including even the German-Ame- 
rican Karl Knortz—but he rarely achieves 
that quality of positive and even haunting 
fascination which Longfellow and Mrs. Austin 
sometimes attained, and without which a long 
series of German lyrics becomes monotonous. 
Heine he here omits altogether, and this is a 
little like Mr.Chandler’s omission of Petrarch ; 
but Heine has been, on the whole, over-trans- 
lated, inasmuch as he is, of all German lyr- 
ists, the most difficult to render. Mr. Phillips 
himself has also touched Heine, if we remem- 
ber rightly, in an earlier collection, published 
in 1878, 





There are, as usual, many new volumes of 
American minor poems. Of these, Mr. Ca- 
wein’s ‘ Moods and Memories ’ (Putnams) takes 
the lead, for he has profuse wealth, without 
much depth, of tone; and he is seemingly shed- 
ding that imitativeness which so marked his 
earlier volumes. This collection includes some 
poems borrowed from them, and these have 
been revised here and there. The new volume 
by Mr. Charles Henry Liiders, ‘The Dead 
Nymph, and Other Poems’ (Scribners), sus- 
tains the promise its author had previously 
shown, and is made pathetic by his recent 
death. ‘Giovio and Giulia: A Metrical Ro- 
mance,’ by Clinton Scollard (privately printed), 
seems to us less successful than his shorter 
poems. ‘ Connecticut River Reeds, blown by 
the Peasant Bard’ (Boston: Cupples), has 
nothing in it quite so good as the cordial, 
manly face of the farmer, prefixed by way of 
frontispiece. The like may be said of ‘A 
Volume of Poems,’ by Mrs.M.A.B. Kelly of 
the Albany State Normal College; this also 
has a portrait so strong and so winning that it 
quite eclipses the poems. ‘Summer Fallow,’ 
by Charles Buxton Going (Putnams), has no 
portrait and hence no competitor; but it isa 
book whose modest aspect and subdued tone 
conceal a real feeling for nature and a power 
of deep and tender expression, as in the fol- 
lowing, where an old, old story is told in a 
few strong touches (p.6): 


A MEETING. 


“lean recall so well how she would look— 
How at the very murmur of her dress 
On entering the dvor, the whole room took 
An air of gentleness, 


“ That was so long ago, and yet his eyes 
Had always, afterwards, the iook that waits 
And yearas, and waits again, nor can disguise 
Something it contemplates. 


**May we imagine it ? the sob, the tears. 
The long, sweet, shuddering breath; then, on 
her breast, 
The great, full, flooding sense of endless years 
Of heaven, and her, and rest.” 








THREE BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


Musiciens d’Aujourd’hui. By Adolphe Jul- 
lien. Faris: Librairie de l’Art. Pp. 460. 
Manual of Musical History. By James E. 
Matthew. G.P.Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 462. 
Classisches und Romantisches aus der Ton- 
welt. By La Mara. Breitkopf & Hirtel. 

Pp. 361. 


M.JULLIEN, the eminent French critic, and 
author of the excellent Berlioz and Wagner bio- 
graphies, has published another work which 
amateurs, and especially critics, will prize. It 
is a collection of his best criticisms on the 
principal musical works (French or foreign) 
produced in Paris during the last twenty years 
or more. The composers represented are Ber- 
lioz, Schumann, ‘Thomas, Wagner, Verdi, 
Gounod, Lalo, Reyer, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, 
Bizet, and Massenet. French composers natu- 
rally predominate, and to the most fashionable 
of them—Massenet—no less than 74 pages are 
devoted. Until within a few years, Paris has 
been very conservative in regard to foreign 
works, so far at least as the operatic stage is 
concerned; and even in regard to new French 
works it is noticeable in how many cases M. 
Jullien has an article on the premiere at Brus- 
sels before he can record the production at 
the Paris Opéra. Criticism of singers and minor 
details is usually eliminated, and it is the com- 
posers and the fate of their works in France 
that are chiefly considered. When we read 
that it was only twenty years ago that M. 
Jullien could congratulate the Conservatoire 
on having got out of its ruts and produced a 





few Schumann pieces, one ceases to wonder 
that Brahms is almost entirely unknown in 
Paris. Since M. Jullien wrote on this topic, 
the Conservatoire has made almost startling 
progress toward liberalism by producing that 
ne plus ultra of modernity, an act of “ Parsi- 
fal.” 

M. Jullien has a good deal to say about the 
shameful conduct of his countrymen toward 
Berlioz, and he notes the irony of fate in that 
the favorite operatic works of that ferocious 
Wagner-hater should have had their tirst ade- 
quate performances under the care of the 
Wagner Society, and of Conductor Mottl of 
Bayreuth and Carlsruhe. The “'Troyens” was 
given completely at Carlsruhe for the first 
time twenty-two years after Berlioz’s death. 
Jullien remarks on the curiously antique style 
of Berlioz’s opera, which suggests Gluck. 
Some of M. Jullien’s essays, especially those 
dealing with unsuccessful operas by ‘Thomas, 
Gounod, and others, lack in interest of subject, 
although historians will value them. Accounts 
are also given of the solitary “ Lohengrin” per- 
formance in May, 1887, when the mob inter- 
fered; and the last article describes the first 
performance of the same opera last September. 
As this was followed by tifty-tive repetitions 
up to April 1, with others being added at the 
rate of at least one a week, and as the leading 
Wagner city last year was Berlin, with eighty- 
one performances, it looks very much as if 
Paris, from being a city with not a single 
Wagner performance, were about to be trans- 
formed, in one year, into the leading Wagner 
city, as far as the number of performances is 
concerned. 

Mr. Matthew has revised his ‘Manual of 
Musical History,’ and the publishers have 
printed it in a more convenient form. While 
the first edition extended only to Mozart, the 
present volume brings the story of music up 
to date. ‘lhere are some minor inaccuracies, 
especially in the early chapters, but not of 
sufticient importance to impair the utility of 
the book. ‘The index is uncommonly full, and 
a bibliography appended to the several chapters 
serves asa guide to students for further re- 
search. By an unfortunate accident to the 
types, O du mein holder Abendstern, on page 
383, is converted into O au, etc. 

The name of La Mara (pseudonym for Marie 
Lipsius) is well known to all readers of Ger- 
man musical literature. From two to six edi- 
tions have been printed of the five volumes of 
her ‘Musikalische Studienképfe,’ in four of 
which the lives of the principal composers are 
briefly and interestingly told, while the fifth 
is concerned with women who devoted them- 
selves to music as singers and players—the 
whole being little more than clever compila- 
tions of facts accessible in all libraries. ‘ Clas- 
sisches und Romantisches,’ on the other hand, 
bears a more original character, as it contains 
some interesting documents and revelations 
regarding Beethoven, Spohr, Marschner, Schu- 
bert, Liszt, and Henselt, which are not con- 
tained in the biographies of those composers, 
but have been recently brought to light, partly 
through the author’s own researches, One of 
the chapters on Beethoven narrates his ex- 
periences with women, another gives a number 
of unpublished letters, and a third traces the 
haunts, at Baden near Vienna, of a composer 
who, by his own confession, “often preferred 
a tree toaman.” The graves of the eminent 
musicians who lie buried in Viennese ceme- 
teries are visited and described. In the chap- 
ter following, a number of letters by Spohr 
are printed; they are addressed to Haupt- 
mann, and their chief interest lies in their fre- 
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quent reference to Wagner’s early operas. 
Spohr was the first composer who appreciated 
the “Flying Dutchman,” but he felt tempted 
to draw the line at “Lohengrin,” which was 
already too much “music of the future” for 
him. He found it almost impossible to teach 
his orchestra how to play the “Tannhiuser” 
overture. 

Much space is devoted to a description of 
Liszt’s first triumphal progress through 
Europe. Liszt was anything but a pessimist, 
and he was the most successful and féted of 
mortals; yet when he was asked one day 
whether he did not intend to write his own 
life, he replied: “Alas! it was more than 
enough to have lived it!” La Mara states that 
Liszt, although born in Hungary, did not 
speak the language of that country, and that 
he often remarked jocularly that “eljen” was 
the only Hungarian word he knew. His amia- 
bility is illustrated by an anecdote told on 
page 275. Rubinstein disliked autograph- 
hunters, and one day, when a lady asked him 
for his signature, he rudely handed her his 
card. Liszt saw this, and, noting the lady’s 
disappointment, asked her to lend him the card 
for a moment. When she received it back, she 
found that the pianist had written on it: “et 
son admirateur, F. Liszt.” 

Of great biographic importance are the 
reminiscences of Schubert by one of his friends, 
Freiherr von Spaun, printed here for the first 
time. A pathetic interest attaches to them, as 
to almost everything relating to the most 
spontaneous and fertile melodist the world 
has ever seen. But Schubert clothed his melo- 
dies in wondrous harmonies, which were 
“Greek” to his contemporaries; hence he was 
not appreciated by them. Modest as he was, 
he asked a friend, only a few years before his 
déath, if he really believed he had talent; and 
how little the Viennese realized his greatness 
is shown in this citation: 








“When Vogl or Schénstein, accompanied by 
Schubert, sang his songs in social circles and 
produced a ravishing effect with them, they 
were literally overwhelmed with applause and 
thanks; but no one thought of the modest 
master who created these glorious melodies. 
He was so accustomed to this neglect that he 
did not care about it in the least.” 


A great change has taken place since those 
days. People are beginning to realize that a 
creator is greater than an interpreter. 


RAMSEY’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The English Language and English Gram- 
mar: An Historical Study of the Sources, 
Development, and Analogies of the Lan- 
guage and of the Principles Governing its 
Usage. Illustrated by copious examples from 
writers of all periods. By Samuel Ramsey. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 


‘* THERE are many persons,’’ says Mr. Ram- 
sey in his modest preface, ‘‘ who would be 
glad to know more about the English language 
than can be gained from the formal routine of 
the public schools, who, nevertheless, are un- 
able to procure and read the great number of 
valuable works on the subject that have is- 
sued from the press within a period of fifty 
years. Such re are ina position to ap- 
preciate a work taking a somewhat wider view 
than the common text-books, and presenting 
some of the more familiar results of modern 
philology.’’ 


For such persons a volume of 600 pages, 
written in Mr. Ramsey’s lively style and 
printed in the large clear types which his pub- 
lishers have allowed him, would assuredly be 
very valuable if it actually presented the main 
results of philological inquiry for the last fifty 
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years, or if, failing this, it were at least sen- 
sible and accurate in what it did offer, and did 
not run counter to modern science. Unfortu- 
nately the present volume des not fulfil these 
requirements. It is not properly an historical 
study, for it again and again violates the first 
principles of the historical method; it is rather 
the note-book and scrap-book of a veteran 
amateur, containing, of course, much that is 
true and pertinent, but, equally of course, 
abounding in irrelevancy and error. 

One is first struck by the lack of method dis- 
played in the work. 214 pages are given to 
‘*The English Language,’’ 352 to ‘* English 
Grammar.’’ In ‘‘ The English Language °’ 
the fault in question is specially marked. This 
division comprises seven chapters: ‘* The In- 
stability of Language’’ (8S pages), ‘* The 
Sources of English ’’ (31 pages), ‘‘ The Pro- 
vince of Grammar’’ (10 pages), ‘* Word- 
Making’’ (41 pages), *‘ The Alphabet ’’ (38 
pages), ‘‘Grimm’s Law’’ (6 pages), ‘* Pro 
nunciation and Spelling’’ (77 pages). Here we 
have, in an ‘‘historical study ’’ of our lan- 
guage, the alphabet preferred to the sources of 
English in a ratio of about 5 to 4, and the sub- 
ject of pronunciation and spelling similarly 
preferred in a ratioof nearly2.5tol. Yet it is 
only when we examine the favored chapters in 
detail that the enormousness of the dispropor- 
tion becomes striking. In the chapter on the 
alphabet we hear much of picture-writing, we 
are informed that ‘‘ the Japanese learned Chi- 
nese through the medium of Corea,’’ we are told 
of ‘‘ the especial alphabet of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage,’’ of the cuneiform characters, of hiero- 
glyphs, of the Rosetta Stone, the Moabite 
Stone, and the inscription of Eshmunazar. 
Much of this, however interesting in itself, 
has no place in a book like Mr. Ramsey's, es- 
pecially when it crowds out material that 
would be to the purpose. Similarly, in the 
overgrown chapter on pronunciation and spell- 
ing, we have a quantity of useless, or at best 
inopportune, matter. The discussion of the 
irregularities of our spelling is far too long, 
and we could dispense with the one more sy- 
tem of semi-phonetic orthography that the 
author finds it worth while to expound 
Nearly six pages, almost as many as are al! 
lotted to Grimm's Law, are taken up with a 
list of ‘‘ anomalies of spelling and pronuncia 
tion ’’—the residuum left ‘‘ after all that can 
be said in the way of general principles’’ has 
been set forth; and three pages of proper 
names follow. The first of these lists bristles 
with words that are not English at all—Aino, 
cicerone, cictsbeo, concetto, cy pres, estrama 
con, improvisatrice, lammergeyer, reiter, zoll 
verein, and the like; the second contains some 
very queer things. Both lists seem intrusive 
in an ‘‘ historical *’ treatise that can spare but 
31 pages for ‘*‘ The Sources of English."’ 

Such disproportion, however, though a de- 
fect in the book, would not of necessity 
make it unsafe, and might conceivably ex- 
ist without seriously impairing its value. 
There is no reason why the general reader 
should not amuse himself with linguistic curi- 
osities, and perhaps no serious objection to his 
attaching a rather undue importance to them. 
Our chief quarrel with the work is based on its 
errors, which are numerous and grave. 

To begin with, the author’s Anglo-Saxon is 
unsatisfactory. To say nothing of scores of 
false quantities (which we might charge to the 
printer, if that were all), or of such unheard- 
of forms as fit, gis, tith, for fét, gés, téth 
(which charity might ascribe to an illegible 
hand and a negligent proof-reader), we meet 
with many mistakes that betray lack of 








13 


knowledge. Thus, we are informed that 
‘*Saxon abounded in compound vowels—ae, 
ea, et, te, eo, ta—which were varied by ac- 
cents placed on one or another of the vowels’ 
(p. 13); that ‘* tite earliest English poetry de- 
pended neither on rhyme, accent, nor measure, 
but on alliteration—that is, 
sounds *’ (p. 23); 


identity of initial 





and that ‘the Saxons retain- 
ed an old rune to represent the sound of (A in 
thin and crossed a d for the th in then *""(p. L4 
Again, the paradigm blind, at page SS, is far 
from accurate, and at p. 317 an instrumental 
is offered for all thres genders of the demon 
strative pronoun (‘‘ thy, Uhre, thy ’’). Pur 
ther, the declension of god (p. 204) is given tn 
the weak form appropriated to the definite 
use, with the remark: “* lhe Saxon took an 
other pattern, slightly fuller, when the definite 
article preceded the ad 


jective"! The stra 





ne 
est paradigm of all is that at p. 445, where of 
the six forms ascrib 
tive of findan two only are cx 


ito the preterite indica- 
After 
this we need not be surprised at Mr. Raniwey's 


rrect 


odd translation of Caxdmon's Hymn (p. 
at bis 
words adopted by the Saxons 


supposing that sfreef and well were 
after ther 

vasion of Britain (p12); at his calling dor 
the Anglian form for durw (p. 14); at his re 
garding ‘* the Ae'ow 
York’’ 
(p. 13); at bis having observed oo for 6 ‘* first 
in Sir John Mandeville, 
teenth century’’ (p. 165); or 
**the 
able features fof English], due in whole or in 


t 


[for a 
as *‘a genuine Saxon survival 
middle of the four 
even at his in 
cluding among nost easily distinguish 
part to French influence, *’ ** the almost uni 
versal ending of the plural ins," and ‘the 
verbal ending in s—goes and speaks instead of 
goeth and speaketh ** (p. 22). 

Nor is Mr. Ramsey a safer guide in his ets 
mologizing and his treatment of the history of 
the language in its pest-Saxon stages. Orange 
is not to be classed with (n)adder, (n)apro 
and (n)umpire as a word in which an original 
n ‘Shas been transferred to the preceding arti 


] ? 


cle,”’ a(n) (page 64 There is no evidence to 
connect bag with dalg (p. 148). A final b has 
not ** become silent after m in erumb, limb, 
naomb’’ Pp 146). for erumb is A. S cruna, 


limb is A. S. lim 


nue. 


. and numb is Middle English 
The a in apace is a=on, not a 
are told, 


which is well 


one. 
*Go,”’ we ‘‘had once a past tense, 
din the Scot 
here, perhaps, the author is thinking 
of A. S ge igde, the pre terite of qgongan, if so, 


preserve h gaed”’ 


ip SO) . 


one would be glad to know how this is ‘‘well 
preserved ’’ in the Scotch form. On the same 


page we rea] that, ‘‘as early as the time of 
Chaucer, went had completely usurped the 
Mr. Ramsey knows that 


there were dialects in the fourteenth century. 


place of éode’’: yet 


A hard saving is that on p. 60, where, as the 


sé 


sixteenth a-prefix in English, stands ‘‘Arabic 
al, the,’’ with the 
by the Portuguese ”’ 


in which this remark may be taken, one may 


note ‘‘ apricot, introduced 
; but, of the various ways 


devise an interpretation that will save the au- 
thor’s credit. 
do in the case of the note on children, com- 
posed, apparently, in oblivion of the Saxon 
plural cildru (p. 239). The list of ‘‘ the prin- 
cipal strong verbs that have become weak ’’ 
(p. 365) actually includes bereave, cast, lock, 
Would and should, 
according to our author, ‘‘are obtained by 
successive reductions of the older forms wollede 
and shullede’’ (p. 375). 

The scope of the work precindes excursions 
into literary history, yet Mr. Ramsey takes 
occasion to ascribe the Anglo-Saxon Gospel of 
Matthew to Aflfric (p. 7), and to credit to 


This, however, we can scarcely 


smoke, throng, and wink. 
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Higden, who, he says, wrote in the time of 
Richard II., the well-known record about 
Cornewal and Pencrych which we really owe 
to Higden’s translator, Trevisa (p. 19). 

In comparative philology Mr. Ramsey is 
equally untrustworthy. His treatment of the 
Indo-European personal endings (pp. 417ff.) 
is a good specimen of his powers in this field. 
A still better sample is his discussion of the 
comparative and superlative terminations (pp. 
295 ff.), in which Bopp’s derivation of -tama 
from -tara-ma is cited as if it were the latest 
thing, and we are told that ‘‘it is held with 
still more confidence that -tara signifies of two, 
and -tama, of several.’’ After this we are pre- 
pared for the ‘‘conjecture’’ that the Latin 
-issimus is for -itimus. In Mr. Ramsey’s no- 
tions of word-formation the connecting vowel 
pays an important part. Not content with 
remarking, apropos of geogeny, geography, 
and the like, that ‘‘the privilege of inserting 
at pleasure a connecting vowel facilitates 
greatly the making of new compounds’? (p. 
33), he illustrates his position in a passage sig- 
nificant enough to quote: 


‘* We may select the syllable voc as a start- 
ing point. In this form it is neither noun, ad- 
jective, verb, nor adverb, but, with some 
slight additions, may easily become either. 
First attach to it the syllable ve, and it will be- 
come re-voc. If written revoke, to suit our 
peculiar views of spelling, it would now be a 
familiar word. Without such change, we may 
append the syllable bil ; but re-voc-bil would be 
too harsh without the cushion of a connecting 
vowel, and an a may be interposed; but again 
the habits of English spe'ling require us to 
write so much of the 4.-rd re-voc-a-ble”’ (p. 
68). 


In concerns of modern usage Mr. Ramsey 
does not err so often, but even in this regard 
he is sometimes far from sound. Witness his 
perverse discussion of the history and offices 
of shall and will. His hostility to shall is curi- 
ous. ‘* Another wise saw,’’ he remarks sar- 
castically, ‘‘put forth as often and as confi- 
dently, is to the effect that the prevailing error 
lies in putting will in the place of shall. . . . 
I think that the great abuse is the undue fre- 
quency of shall’? (p. 374). ‘* It is doubtful if 
any one ever says ‘Shall you?’ without a con- 
sciousness of putting on an extra touch of style. 
Still ‘Shall you?’ has been used occasionally 
for at least fifty years by authors otherwise 
respectable’’ (p. 392). Anything absurder 
than these dicta it would be hard to discover, 
even in the most irresponsible of ‘* English 
grammars.’’ The author’s whole treatment 
of the subject is confused and illogical, betray- 
ing an absence not only of the historical sense, 
but of ability to appreciate the finer distinc- 
tions of linguistic usage. 

We have neither space nor heart for further 
detai!s. To enumerate all Mr. Ramsey’s errors 
and hazardous assertions would be a melan- 
choly task and would require many columns of 
this paper. Enough have been cited to show 
that his book is thoroughly untrustworthy, 
and to justify our opinion that it should never 
have been issued. If it does not sell, its 
failure may tend to discourage the publication 
of philological works. If it does sell, it will dis- 
seminate error and propagate confusion. 
Meantime, though somewhat depressed by the 
result of Mr. Ramsey’s venture, we still look 
forward hopefully to the day when authors 
and publishers will understand that to write a 
good book on grammar or on language requires 
as careful scientific training as to write a good 
book on quaternions or on neurology. 





Two Thousand Years of Gild Life. Witha 
full account of the Gilds and Trading Com- 
panies of Kingston-upon-Hull. By Rev. 
J. Malet Lambert. Hull: A. Brown & 
Sons. 1891. 8vo, pp. xi., 414. 


THE title of this book and the claims of the 
author are somewhat pretentious. He informs 
us in the preface that he has attempted to 
sketch in outline the origin and development 
in England ‘‘of that peculiar principle of 
association which has its typical form in the 
medizeval Gild,’’ and that he has worked out 
this design chiefly on the basis of hitherto un- 
published documents relating to the merchant 
companies and craft fraternities of Hull. A 
glance at the contents of the book shows tbat 
this claim is untenable, for the manuscripts 
used and printed by Dr. Lambert begin to- 
wards the end of the Middle Ages. It is clear- 
ly impossible to base the general history of 
medizval gilds on such records, and, in fact, 
the author has made no attenipt to do this, 
notwithstanding his assertion in the preface. 
The first 110 pages of the work are devoted to 
the origin and development of gilds—Greek, 
Roman, and English—considerable attention 
being paid to the medizval gild merchant of 
England. The remainder of the book deals 
chiefly with the trade fraternities of Hull from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries inclu- 
sive. The treatise concludes with short chap- 
ters on the place of the gilds in economic his- 
tory, their incorporation, and their relation 
to the Christian Church. 

We agree with the author in his estimate of 
the general importance of his subject: 


‘*The whole municipal, industrial, and 
social life of the Middle Ages, if we except the 
industry of agriculture, moved in the circle of 
the Gild. Not alone the public, but also the 
social and private, the moral and municipal in- 
terests of the townsfolk centred therein. They 
were very largely the Chambers of Commerce, 
the Friendly Societies, the Trades Unions, the 
Freemasonry, and in some degree the Joint 
Stock Companies, of times when the merchant 
lived in his warehouse, which was also his 
factory as wellashisshop. . . . Itisplain 
that to enter into the current of this ancient 
life is to become familiar with no small part 
of the true history of the people.’’ 


It is refreshing to find that English writers 
are beginning fully to comprehend the bear- 
ings of gilds on the general history of Eng- 
land. They also begin to perceive that Bren- 
tano did not say the last word on this subject, 
and that he is not an infallible guide. In fact, 
Dr. Lambert, though he cites many authori- 
ties, scarcely ever refers to Brentano. A few 
years ago no account of English gilds was con- 
sidered worthy of serious attention which did 
not rest mainly on Brentano’s brilliant but 
sophistical deductions. 

But in the use of authorities Dr. Lambert is 
not above reproach. His data on commerce 
are taken from Anderson rather than Cun- 
ningham, on the Hanseatic League from Mar- 
quard rather than Schafer or Hbhlbaum, on 
Scandinavian gilds from Du Cha‘llu rather 
than Pappenheim, on the Berwick Gild Sta- 
tutes from Smith’s ‘ English Gilds’ rather than 
the ‘Acts of the Parliament of Scotland.’ 
Moreover, his way of citing authorities is un- 
scholarly and at times exasperating, owing to 
the frequent omission of chapter or page; and 
some titles of books from which he draws much 
material are nowhere given. For example,the 
single word ‘‘ Luchaire’’ often constitutes the 
whole of a footnote; this is a bad way to cite 
an author who has written several books, all 
or none of which may be known to the reader. 
Again, ‘‘ Marquardi’’ is frequently quoted, 
but we are not informed what and when he 





wrote; Marquard’s ‘ Tractatus de Commercio’ 
(1662) is presumably meant. When the author 
does venture to give title and page he is often 
inaccurate (for example, notes 60, 61, 115, pp. 
59, 99). 

Passing from these external matters to his 
treatment of the subject, it must be said that 
Dr. Lambert's chapters on the general history 
of gilds add little to our knowledge. He at- 
tempts to revive the theory of the origin of 
English gilds in the Reman collegia, but he 
makes out no stronger case than did Coote in 
his ‘ Romans of Britain.’ His arguments, like 
those of Coote, do not seem to us to be convinc- 
ing; the parallels which he presents do not 
necessarily prove a continuity of institutional 
life. He also revives Kemble’s theory regard- 
ing the identity of the gild and the personal 
tithing of the frank-pledge system in the Anglo- 
Saxon period. He does not, however, demon- 
strate this identity, and it is hard to believe 
that the tithing—a public, compulsory institu- 
tion—was identical with any private, volun- 
tary body like the gild. But while adding little 
to our knowledge of the subject as a whole, 
many of the author’s remarks on the general 
history of gilds exhibit independent judgment, 
and are worthy of careful consideration. 

In this part of the book there are many er- 
rors of detail. The description of Winchester 
on page 54 belongs to the twelfth century, not 
to the eleventh; the Cnihten Gild of London 
was dissolved in 1125, not 1115 (p. 49); the 
gild hall at Wycombe was called ‘* knaves- 
thorn,’’ not ‘‘knaveshorn’’ (p. 59); ‘‘ scot’? 
should not be distinguished from ‘* lot ’’ in the 
phrase ‘‘scot and lot’’ (p. 61); ‘* hanta-che- 
vesle’’ (p. 76) is a wrong reading of ‘* hanta- 
chensele’’; the term ‘‘foreigner’’ was not 
limited to strangers from other counties (p. 
87), but comprehended also persons within the 
same county; for *‘ worthy for hire,’’ page 83, 
read ‘‘serving for hire’’; chapter 24 of the 
Berwick Statutes was not enacted in 1284 (p. 
95); the liber burgus was never granted to the 
men of a gild (p. 99); Dr. Gross does not limit 
the meaning of hanse in the way stated on 
page 104; the charter of York concerning the 
hanse was granted by John, not Stephen (p. 
153); for ‘‘commonalty of Bedfordshire ”’ 
(p. 880), read ‘‘commonalty of Bedford.’’ 

The body of the work (pp. 111-365) contains 
the history of the gilds of Hull, especially its 
trade fraternities, and deserves much praise. 
Dr. Lambert here gives us the most complete 
publication of the records of craft gilds which 
has as yet been offered to the public in connec- 
tion with any provincial town of England. 
The portion of the history of English gilds 
which still remains to be investigated is that 
relating to the craft fraternities. The diffi- 
culty in studying the latter is the paucity of 
printed records. This hiatus Dr. Lambert’s 
book helps to fill up. It is to be hoped that 
his example will be imitated by other local his- 
torians, and that, with the help of such publi- 
cations, a good history of the English craft 
gilds and of their relations to economic deve- 
lopment may soon be written. 

Dr. Lambert closes his treatise with a biblio- 
graphy and an index, neither of which can be 
commended. Thé former is very brief, and 
purports to give ‘‘a list of those works and 
contributions which are not included 
in the very full account contained in Dr. 
Gross’s ‘Gilda Mercatoria’ and ‘Gild Mer- 
chant.’’’? Notwithstanding this statement, 
about one-quarter of the titles in Dr. Lam- 
bert’s bibliography are to be found in Dr. 
Greoss’s list of authorities. 
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The Dialogues of Flato, translated 
lish, with analyses 


1892] 





into Eng 


and introductions. By 


B. Jowett, M.A. Third edition. 5 vols. 
Macmillan. 1892. 
To this third edition of Prof. Jowett’s monu 


mental work the publishers prefix a note stat 
ing that “the additions and alterations which 
have been made, both in the introductions and 
in the text, affect at least a third of the 
work.” This is not an over-estimate. The 
second edition contained 3,015 pages, the pre 
sent 3,410, or 
matter. This consists of eight entirely 
essays, enlargements of the old ones and of 
the introductions, index, 
translations of the Eryxias and the Second 
Alcibiades, and a slight 
lier rendering throughout. 
in matter are accompanied by changes not less 


one nearly one-seventh more 


new 
preface, and new 
expansion of the ear 
These enlargements 
extensive ahd important in the form of pre 
sentation. 
is altered. 
broader, the top of each page now carries a 
running line descriptive of 
The title of the 
the outer corner of 
below it 
who are at 


The whole appearance of the page 
The type is smaller, the margin 


the topic beneath 


dialogue has retreated to 
the 


stand the names of the 


page; immediately 
characters 
the moment talking; and, further 
down, beside each paragraph, is printed a mar 
ginal summary of contents. For students, and 
for those who need to look 
pidly, these condensed analyses are a great con 
The together 
with the additions previously mentioned, make 
this edition almost a new work. 

The changes in the translation are individu 
ally less striking. In 1871 Prof. Jowett was no 
tyro. At that time his scholarship was al 
ready solid and his method well established. 
In his long life with Plato he has experienced 
But like 
master, an artist, he has never ceased to study 
neatness, simplicity, adaptation to the reader, 
subtle textual The 
mutually correcting moods are here given in a 
multitude of delicate emendations. 
merous these are 


up a matter ra 


venience. insertion of them, 


no large repentances. being, his 


accord. results of many 
How nu 
may be estimated from the 
fact that it would be hard to find half-a-cdk 
the work which 
have altogether escaped alteration. No 
will admit that all these changes are for the 
better; yet, bearing in mind what Prof. Jow- 
ett himself has said, that “translation is de 
pendent for its effect on very minute touches,” 
most readers will agree that on the whole each 
to the 
Greek, conveys more than ever to both ear and 
mind the impression of a piece of masterly 
English. 
The conveyance of this impression is the 
distinctive mark of Prof. 
Commonly the translator who seeks to repro 


Zen 


consecutive lines in entire 


one 


page, while making a closer approach 


Jowett’s work. 


duce beauty fails because he has not the re 
sources of his own tongue at , 
translation, 
important as regards the language i 

than as regards that out of which, the ren- 
dering is made. Defects 
largely be made up at the moment 
books; for the 
himself. Prof. Jowett has the double wealth 
Primarily a literary man of excepti 


scholarship is more 


purposes of 





former a man mn 





he happens also to be the first 
in England. Both Greek and English he there 


fore understands and reverences, ¢ 


the same time curiously free from the preju 
dices of his class. He perceives that “t te 
deney of modern languages is to became m 
correct as well as mor Pst a than th 
ancient.” He declares that in some respects 
ordinary English writing, su as t news 
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Yet he 
has labored for a quarter of a century to do 
Plato in the West, 
these beautiful volumes 


paper article, is superior to Plato.’ 


mesticate and at last, in 
may be said to have 
made him as completely our countryman as 
ever he was that of Sophocles, Lucian, or Plo 
tinus. Here Plato talks in 


playful amplitude. Here we 


all his grave and 
feel his grace, his 
humor, his dramatic power, his fondness for 
the mere act of utterance, his combination of 
passionate Hellenism and cosmopolitanism, his 
luminous insight into common things, his 
world-scorning morality, his suggestion every 

where of meanings deeper than he cares to ex 

All this Prof. Jowett has rendered. No 


other English translation from the Greek, ex 


press 


cept our English Bible, bas brought over so 


fully the riches of its original 


The 
M.A., Sir 


Geometry. 


Grammar of science, By Karl Pearson, 
Thomas Gresham's Professor of 


i The 
Imported by 


Contemporary Science 


Series Charles Seribner’s 


Sons. 1892. 
Tue title of this book hardly prepares the 
reader for its real nature. It is an attempt 
to elucidate, in an original train of thought 
what amounts, generically speaking, to Kan 


tian nominalism, and to show its applicability 
Although 
the metaphysical doctrine from which it pr 


to contemporary scientitic problems, 


ceeds is all but exploded, and rests upon an 
inaccurate psychology and an uncritical | 
in our opinion, yet it must be co 
the 

' 


contains matter for salutary reflection for : 


book is one of considerable 





body who cares to think deeply. 


“The object of the present work,” says the 
author, “is to insist that science is in reality 
a classification and analvsis of the con ts of 





This suggests 


the mind.” that 


consists in first collecting one’s facts, and then 


nvestiy 


locking one’s 


one’s study to work out one’s theories; wher 


as, in truth, it involves experimentation alter- 





nately with things and with the diagrams 
things. The realist will hold that this alterna 
tion is helpful, because the reason within us 
and the reason in nature are ess allv at on 
while the concepty Wish to sepa 
his facts and the is possible at 
holds that anv r law of nat 
as Prof. Pearson says, a mere “ product 
perceptive faculty.” Newton's creat w 

as the ? 

ands the for 


Introduces the 


ire; and the 


ent) 


This is 
definite pos 
igorous thinker. 

that the 





to say 





of the wl it Les in al attempt t 

show that “t of a thing depends upon 
the possibility of its occurring as a group of 
immediate sense-impressions.” But the author 





hs ' aware that this statement will 
be reg i by most psychologists as involving 





Sis of cComscloushess now quite out of 
ite. In the first place, it is not possible, as 
he implied, for the same sense-impression to 
“ t It is an individual event which 
I ws ONC niv . When a sensation had to 
lav is said to be identical with one had yester 
lav, what is true is, that two sensations are 
recognized to be alike; and this likeness resides 











of man,” | 
assifving phenomen: 
MUViIng phenomena 


} anthropx 
but the reflection 
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not in those sensations, nor in anv others, | 
in the irresistibleness of an act of generaliza 
tion. Thus, generality is essentially invely 
in that whereon the reality of a t i 
to depend; and that considerat s fatal ¢ 
nominatism. Besides, there is 
n q ? ? i er | . 
| s 
t t} ’ . 
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Sisfanece is a t ~ xt 1 ‘ 

what Hamilton ca , 
tion Let the sul tivis! ‘ : 
natlism sy st 
not merely f bis 
this sens } ¢ 
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harmless 
Tee_iinn 

l his a t f } t 
prot s s I f. Pea s | 
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things wl Kant did tsa ‘ ’ 
a nt teiv his t tha \ 
a! wt sot t be i t 1 te 
self Many t s observat sa y 
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titic bias communi few years 


Mr. 


attempt to connect them with 


THE scien ated a 


’ | ‘ 
folklore studies by Mr. Lang and 


avo t 


Frazer in the 


ogv, has resulted in stimulating re 





newed attention to, and vastly increasing the 


interest of, superstitions and customs which 


formerly possessed little attraction for any but 
the 


the antiquary. Since scholars just men 


tioned have shown the great light which mo 


dern folklore throws upon the question of clas 


sic mythology, have used 


investigators 
the elucidation of 


many 
this means for hitherto un 


solved problems of ethnology as well. A vast 
mass of folklore has been gathered from every 
country in Europe and the East, and the time 
has come to sift this mass, and, if possible, to 
see whether the comparative method of inves 


tigation can show that folklore is a science and 





a Valuable auxiliary to the other sciences. As 






we have said, many scholars have drawn upon 
folklore as 
problems in mythology, as Sir George Cox, 


who made free use of modern popular tales in 






various classes of illustrative of 
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his ‘Aryan Mythology,’ and Mr. Frazer, who 
asmployed extensively modern superstitions and 
customs in his ‘Golden Bough’; but no at- 
tempt has been made until lately to formulate 
the principles and laws of folklore in general. 
This labor the learned President of the English 
Folklore Society has just undertaken, and has 
accomplished his task, as might have been ex- 
pected, in a scholarly and entertaining vol- 
ume, which, by its inclusion in the “Modern 
Science Series,” edited by Sir John Lubbock, 
shows what a different plane the study of folk- 
lore has come to occupy since the day when 
the Grimms began their collection of popular 
tales and customs. 

Mr. Gomme’s volume is entirely unpreten- 
tious, and free from the exaggerated claims 
which the votaries of a new science are apt to 
make. If the results of his studies seem some- 
what meagre and vague, it should be remem- 
bered that the author confines his investiga- 
tions to but one field, ethnology, and that, in 
the very nature of things, the results are liable 
to be indefinite. In dealing with the problem 
of vanished races, or of the mutual influences 
of races, where the evidence is wholly drawn 
from popular customs and beliefs, which, while 
they are extraordinarily persistent, are also 
easily changed and modified, we must not ex- 
pect the same degree of certainty as in other 
fields of research, where the evidences are of 
another kind. It is impossible within the 
limits of this notice to give an adequate idea 
of Mr. Gomme’s method and its results. 
Suffice it to say that he attempts to show that 
custom or belief which survives in the savage 
form is of different ethnic origin from custom 
or belief which survives in higher forms. In 
other words, the folklore of any race will be 
arrested when a race of superior civilization 
comes in contact with it, and, to use Mr. 
Gomme’s own words, “if the incoming civili- 
zations flowing over lower levels of culture in 
any given area have been many, there will be 
as many stages of arrestment in the folklore 
of that area; and in so far as each incoming 
civilization represents an ethnic distinction, 
the different stages of survival in folklore 
would also represent an ethnic distinction.” 

The principal result of Mr. Gomme’s studies 
is the ability to point out, somewhat vaguely, 
it is true, the distinction between the non- 
Aryan and the Aryan elements in folklore. 
Incidentally, the author treats of a great va- 
riety of interesting topics involving the early 
civilization of England and Ireland, and many 
remarkable examples are given of the survival 
of savagery down to comparatively recent 
times. The book is scholarly and suggestive, 
and the method indicated can hardly fail in 
the future to produce novel and valuable re- 
sults. 





A Tramp Across the Continent. By C. F. 
Lummis. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 270. 


Now that there are half-a-dozen ways of cross- 
ing the continent by steam, ‘‘ going across the 
Plains’? has become a mere tradition and 
material for romances of the future. The sup- 
pression of the Indians and the conversion of 
a large part of the ‘‘Great American Desert ’’ 
into smiling gardens, by means of irrigation, 
would make a trip to California in ‘‘ prairie 
schooners’’ much less perilous than it used to 
be; but as it would cost many times.as much 
as the railroad fare, no one ever undertakes it 
at present, Under these circumstances Mr. 
Lumm's's tramp across the continent appears 
in the light of a novel experiment. His mo- 
tives for undertaking it were curiosity and a 





craving for unlimited ‘‘ joy on legs,’’ both of 
which were abundantly satisfied. 

Leaving Cincinnati on September 12, 1884, 
he arrived in Los Angeles 143 days later, hav- 
ing walked 3,507 miles, or an average of almost 
25 miles a day, although on some days the 
mileage was nearer 50 than 25. As the result 
of his trip he gives this advice to pedestrians: 

‘* People who do not walk all the time should 
wear thick-soled, heavy shoes for a tramp; but 
if one is to make a business of walking, the 
best way is to beas lightly shod as possible, and 
let the soles and ankles toughen and strengthen 
without ‘crutches.’ Since learning to cam- 
paign in the Apache moccasin, I have always 
preferred a few days of sore feet and subse- 
quent light-footedness to perpetual dragging of 
heavy shoes.’?’ 

Mr. Lummis saw many interesting sights, 
but his experiences on the way were not such 
as to encourage others to imitate his example. 
He was repeatedly ‘‘ held up’’ by tramps, and 
only his nerve and skill in the use of the re- 
volver saved him. Once he came within an 
inch of being murdered by a convict who 
wanted his revolver; he had several encounters 
with wild cats and California lions, broke his 
arm in climbing a bill, barely escaped from 
snow-storms in the mountains and the parch- 
ing sun of the desert; and, to cap the climax, 
his dog went mad in Arizona and had to be 
shot in self-defence, and a very narrow escape 
it was. These adventures, with many 
others, make this book capital reading 
for boys, old and young, and it will 
interest others who are not satisfied with see- 
ing the West from a car-window. There is, of 
course, a good deal about fishing and hunting 
in the book; but, with a curious inconsistency, 
Mr. Lummis, in speaking of the exterminated 
buffalo, inveighs against ‘‘ the pot-hunter, the 
hide-hunter, and, worst of all, the soulless 
fellow who killed for the mere savagery of 
killing.’? Yet only a few pages later he de- 
scribes triumphantly how he killed two ante- 
lopes within a minute, and barely missed a 
third, although all he got from this murder of 
animals over whose beauty and grace he goes 
into raptures, was ‘‘ a few pounds of steak.”’ 





The Horse: A Study in Natural History. By 
William Henry Flower, C.B., etc., ete. 
[Modern Science Series.] D. Appleton & 
Co. 1892. 8vo, pp. xiv, 204, illustrated. 


UNDER the guidance of Prof. Flower, it is pos- 
sible to become familiar with the natural his- 
tory of the noblest of our domesticated ani- 
mals easily and enjoyably. These pages treat 
of the place in nature, the relations in the past, 
the nearest existing relations, and the evolu- 
tion of the present structure of the horse. The 
presentation is of the broadest and most philo- 
sophical, and is the outcome of the most recent 
investigations. The text is adapted to readers 
in general; it is concise, clear, and interesting, 
alike in dealing with the uncouth nearest of 
kin, the tapirs and rhinoceroses, in tracing the 
evolution from possible ancestors by means of 
teeth or limbs, or in various details of anato- 
my. The book is admirable in the matter re- 
lating to established facts; it is commendable 
also in that pertaining to things that may or 
may not be. Doubtful matters are shown in 
their true light; they are left doubtful without 
attempt at theoretical proof. Degrees of proba- 
bility are indicated in cases, but the reader is 
allowed to build his own hypotheses. This 
will win the hearty approval of those who 
have felt the detrimental effects of prejudices 
induced by so-called ‘* good working theories. ’’ 
Apparent ancestors among the fossils may be 
displaced in the future by more acceptable dis- 





coveries without seriously impairing our au- 
thor’s work. 

He has left afew points open to the critic. 
Through an unfortunate reference to the work 
of Mme. Pavloff, five-toed Phenacodus is ap- 
parently identified with the more advanced 
Hyracotherium and a reduced number of digits. 
The general precision of statement is marred 
by asentence on page 160: ‘‘ The scapula is 
of complex shape, with strong, projecting pro- 
cesses. In the horse (see Frontispiece) the hu- 
merus especially, so prominent a feature in 
the scapula of man, being scarcely visible. 
There is no trace of a clavicle.’’ The meaning 
of the second of these sentences is not evident. 
Comparisons are aptly made between the 
‘‘ergot,’’ the bare pad in the fetlock of the 
horse, and a similar pad under the feet of other 
mammalia. We must, however, dissent from 
the statement that this pad in the horse is now 
apparently useless, remaining only as testi- 
mony to the unity of structure with other 
mammals and of probable descent from a more 
generalized form, for the well-being of whose 
life this structure was necessary. The ergot is 
one of several protective structures behind the 
joint at the lower end of the metapodial, and 
is in function on rough or yielding grounds, in 
sands, gravels, or loose rocks, or in descending 
inclines. Naturally, on wild species of Equus 
it is more developed. But opportunities for 
fault-finding are very rare in the case of this 
book, which is one of the best of good books on 
natural history. 





The Life of Col. Paul Revere. By Elbridge 
Henry Goss. With portraits, many illustra- 
tions, facsimiles, etc. Two vols. Boston: 
Joseph George Cupples. 1892. 8vo, pp. 689. 


PavuL REVERE was one of the most fortunate 
of the minor characters of the Revolution. He 
never held any important position, but by a 
lucky chance he filled a romantic part, and, 
thanks to a modern poet, ‘‘ Paul Revere’s 
Ride ’’ is likely to be remembered by posterity. 
He was the trusted friend and agent of the 
Boston patriots, he served loyally and ably, 
he survived the perils of war to reéstablish 
himself in business, and he left descendants 
among the most distinguished families of his 
native town. Whether among his other pieces 
of good fortune the publication of these vol- 
umes is to be reckoned, may bea matter of 
doubt. 

Mr. Goss is evidently a painstaking antiq ua- 
ry, greatly interested in his subject, and he has 
collected everything, perhaps, which a biogra- 
pher could need. On the other hand, these 
books, as books, are discreditable to the pub- 
lisher. The paper is shiny, the back-margins 
are too small, and the volumes can neither be 
opened nor held with any comfort. The illus- 
trations are mostly printed from ‘‘ process’? 
plates of the poorest description, and, for some 
inconceivable reason, they are printed in vari- 
ous colors, often to the further injury of the 
engraving. Of the drawings we prefer not to 
speak, as they seem to be works of love, There 
isa flavor of sham antiquity about the book, 
beginning with a title-page whereon the pub- 
lisher divides his names between two lines, 
which is unnecessary and unpardonable. We 
presume that the author is not responsible for 
these defects, as he has shown his zeal and 
knowledge in the collection of Revere’s engrav- 
ings; but though these originals, in their pris- 
tine defects, are merely historical evidences 
and not models for an art academy, they are 
a thousand times more repu'sive in red, green, 
blue, and yellow reprints. 
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Paul Revere was born at Boston December 
21, 1734, and was the son of Apollos Rivoire, 
a native of Riancaud, France, who came 
hither as a youth and learned his trade of 
goldsmith with John Cony of Boston. The fa- 
ther anglicized both his names to Paul Revere, 
and died in 1754. By his wife, Deborah Hich- 
born, he had twelve children, of whom our 
Paul was the third. The son followed his fa- 
ther’s trade, and, like many others, passed 
from the engraving of gold and silver to that 
of copper plates for printers’ use. His skill in 
the latter art, though very limited, was of 
great use tohis country, when employed both 
on patriotic caricatures and on the notes and 
bonds of the Revolutionary period. His me- 
chanical ability was also of service in the ma- 
nufacture of gunpowder and cannon, and, 
after the war, he was the founder of the cop- 
per-manufacturing industry in Boston and its 
vicinity. 

It would be useless to repeat the story of his 
notable ‘‘ Ride,’? which was only one of the 
many good things he did. Everything is re- 
counted in Mr. Goss’s book, and we are all 
obliged to him for his industry. An abstract 
of the volumes would probably be more ser- 
viceable, however, to the memory of this stur- 
dy patriot, industrious citizen, and admirable 
man, 





The Claims of Decorative Art. By Walter 
Crane. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1892, 


Ons is likely to open this book with anticipa- 
tions of pleasure and profit. So much of the 
writing on matters of art is done by men who 
have no practical and little theoretic acquaint- 
ance with their subject, and whose literary 
skill is their only critical equipment, that a 
book on art by an artist of ability seems very 


welcome. One expects, at last, to be told 
something. In this case, however, these very 


legitimate expectations are aroused only to be 
disappointed. 

Mr. Crane is a decorative artist of great tal- 
ent, but he is also a Socialist, and his Socialism 
occupies a much larger place in his writings 
than does his art. He seems, also, to be a man 
incapable of reasoning and guided entirely by 
sentiment. Almost any one of the sixteen es- 
says in the present volume might be given the 
title of any other and no harm done. Wher- 
ever he starts, he always comes out at the same 
place. Over and over again, with “damnable 
iteration,” he laments that modern art is all 
wrong, and modern life is all wrong; that art 
is given over to a vain competition with pho- 
tography, and life to “commercialism” and the 
struggle for money; and ever comes the re- 
frain, “as if it were the burthen of a song,” 
“Meanwhile, the only hope, alike for art as 
for humanity, lies in Socialism.” 

A part of his indictment is true, and occa- 
sionally he comes near saying something val- 
uable about “Design in Relation to Use and 
Material,” or about “Imitation and Expression 
in Art”; but the fatal inability to reason 


real contribution to criticism a mere expres- 





sion of personal feeling. The world is out of | 


joint, and somehow Socialism is to set it right. 


The vague millennium of the Socialist which is | 


to remake mankind and turn us all into angels, 
will, of course, save art as well as humanity; 
but the how or the why Mr. Crane is incapable 
of telling us. 

We cannot recommend Mr. Crane’s book to 
the student of art as one from which he is 
likely to glean any instruction. 





The American Government, National and 


State. By B.A. Hinsdale, Ph.D. Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.: The Register Publishing Com 


ProF. HINSDALE’s volume consists of a Consti 
tutional text-book, preceded by a history of the 
origin of the American State. The chief 
difference between it and most books of its 
class lies in the greater attention paid to the 
historical introduction, and the space devoted 
to the machinery of the State Governments. 
There is rio great originality in the descriptive 
part—indeed, it would be difficult, after all 
that has been written on the subject, to find 
much scope for originality here; the main 
thing is that the description is accurate, that 
on disputed points the author's views are ex- 
pressed with reserve, and the aim generally 
kept in mind is merely to give the “better 
opinion.” 

We think the author has here and there gone 
into greater detail than is necessary, and in 
one or two places, at least, the subject under 


| 
pany. | 
i 





consideration is not fully elucidated. Thus, in 


the discussion of the legal-tender act no notice is | 
taken of any decision of the Supreme Court later | 


than that in the twelfth volume of Wallace’s Re 

ports; and the final judgment by which the pow 

er to make paper money legal tender in the dis- 
cretion of the Government was affirmed is not 
even alluded to. This is a defect which should 
be corrected in another edition. No more iim- 
portant decision as to the powers of Congress 
has been rendered in our time, as may be 
easily seen when we reflect that it is perfectly 
true, as Mr. Hinsdale says, that the framers 
of the Constitution “ undoubtedly supposed 
they were making irredeemable paper money, 
issued by the Government, impossible.” In 
general the book is brought down “to date.” 

The treatment of the Commerce clause (pp. 
184-187) is good enough as far as it goes; but 
without some account of the police power, and 
the question of concurrent powers, it is incom 
plete. These are given elsewhere, but, scat- 
tered through the book, one sheds little light 
on the others. 
said that the maker of such a compendium 
as this is perpetually confronted with 
difficulty that he can never fully explain 
American constitutional law except to a per- 
son who has received a legal education, and in 
writing for ordinary students is continually in 
danger of falling between the two stools of 
too much explanation or too little. 

The book opens with a dissertation on the Sci- 
ence of Politics. 
ject end in suggesting a doubt as to whether the 
writer has any clear idea of what a “science ” 
is, and to persons of a sceptical turn it will be 


to compress the whole science into eighteen 
pages. Even as to the truth of the proposi 
tions contained in this narrow compass we 
doubt if his fellow-scientists will wholly agree. 
It may be doubted, for instance, whether it is 


| scientifically correct in a treatise of this kind 


to say that the Poles are a “nation.” There is 


: : | a Polish race, or a Polish people, but the term 
spoils all, and makes what might have been a | , fp 
| nation in the mouths of 


modern publicists 
generally imports the idea of territorial sove- 
reignty, and not that of race affinity. The 
question is not one of etymology, but of usage. 





Brahmanism and Hinduism: or, Religious 
Life and Thought in India, as based on the 
Veda and Other Sacred Books of the Hindus. 


By Sir Monier Monier-Williams. Fourth 
edition. Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
THE very admirable work of M. Auguste 


} it, and so, by indirection, char 





17 


Barth, entitled ‘The Religions of India ai 
London, Triibner, 18), 
of the Vedic religions, of Brahmanism, riti 
Buddhism, of J: 


tT 


Hinduism. The 


ed., treats in order 
istic and philosophic, of 
ism, and finally of 
Sanskrit 
lies before us, has for its proper subject the 


professor’s beautiful volume, which 





last of these topics, Hinduism. Barring 1 

tualistic Brahmanism, it is the drearies f 
them all. The monstrous mythology of the 
worshippers of Vishnu and Civa, tl 3 
ramifications of the sects, the demon-worship, 
hero-worship, ancestor-w », t tree and 
serpent-worship, the religious life of the ortie- 
dox Hindu, his fasts and feasts, temples 
shrines, and places of pilgrimage—all is here 
patiently and faithfully set forth by a writer 
who has not only read his Sanskrit books, but 


has also made three journeys to India for the 
personal study of subjects in which autopsy is 


of especial value. 


Unattractive as these subjects may seem 
they nevertheless compel the attention of the 
serious student of anthropology and NM s 
and the author has invested them withas much 
liveliness as was feasible It is matter for 
curious reflection that we nineteenth-century 
Americans have contemporaries on the other 
side of the globe—in Oriusa—who w ! the 
Queen of England as their chief divinity, and 
that men of remarkable strength or of unusual 
deformity are lhabl ‘hike Paul and Barna 
bas at Lystra *’—to be converted gods (p. 
259) 

Looking at the prac.ical as the case, 
it seems idle to hope that the mass of the 
grosser forms of idolatry and supersti! will 
vield to direct efforts at prose! y ting The 
force of the whole svstem of modern civiliza- 
tionand enlightenment will ultimately dislodge 


ge the general 
\ hut 


is more 


habit of mind of the Hindus lred miles 
of new railway in India 


breaking down the prejudices 


eflicient in 


of caste than are 


| as many thousands of tracts and arguments. 


On the other hand, it is to be | 


: | thus honored. 
Many treatises on this sub- | 


rod, 
refreshing to find that Prof. Hinsdale is able | . 





Apropos of the recent discussions of brand- 
ing as practised among young collegians, it 


may interest them to know by way of prece- 


el | dent that they can cite the Vada-galai and 
1e | . . 
| Ten-galai parties of 


¢ 


the Ramanuja sect of the 
Vishnuites. These parties quarrel most bitter- 
ly about the form of their frontal 
The Vada-galais hold that the mark on their 
foreheads should foot of 
Vishnu (from which the Ganges sprang), 
the Ten-galais insist that 


emblenis. 


represent the right 
while 
both feet should be 
But they all agree in branding 
the boys of seven and upwards on the arms 
and breasi with the discus and conch-shell of 
Vishnu, tostamp them as true followers of the 
Since they go about mostly bare, this is 
a sane and significant proceeding. 


Egypt: Handbook for travellers, edited by K. 
Baedeker. Part Second: 
Nubia as far as the Second Cataract and the 
Western With maps 
twenty-six Imported by 
Scribner's Sons. 


Upper Egypt, with 


Oases. eleven and 


plans. Charles 
Tats volume has been long in preparation, and 
has been produced only after much trial on the 
part of the publisher and much pains on the 
part of the compilers and writers. The travel- 
ling public have earnestly desired its appear 
ance, while to only a few was it given to know 
the cause of the long delay. but at last it is 
here, and will meet with a most hearty wel- 
come from those who desire to have a hand- 
book of convenient size which shali contain all 
—yes, and more than all—one needs to know 
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in order to view and be amazed by the won- 
ders of the land in question. The names of 
those who have assisted in the preparation of 
the volume are a sufficient guarantee of the 
scholarship of the undertaking: Georg Ebers 
of Leipzig, Johannes Diimichen of Strassburg, 
and August Eisenlohr of Heidelberg. These 
are names well known in Egyptological cir- 
cles, and’ greeted with approval in those 
branches of study to which they have especial- 
ly devoted themselves. 

The volume is supplementary to the earlier 
one on Lower Egypt and the Delta, and relies 
upon the introductions and notes previously 
published. The only things reprinted are the 
dynastic lists and the hieroglyphic names of 
the more important_kings. As indicated in the 
title, the places and regions des 
Upper Egypt, including the Fa. , Nubia, and 4) 
the oases. The translation is excellent the 
type clear and distinct, though , and the 
general appearance of the volume in accord 
with the other volumes of the entire Series. 
Henceforth the traveller in Upper Egypt will 
have the satisfaction which comes from the 
possession of a competent guide-book, even 
though in the guise of a “red Baedeker.” 
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Wendt, Prof. H. H. The Teaching of Jesus. Vol. 
. Scribners. $2. 

Whiting, Charles E. The Complete Music Reader. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 85 cents. 

Winter, J.S. Experiences of a Lady Help. Ho- 
vendon Co. $1. 

World’s Columbian Exposition Sketch-Book. Rand, 
McNally & Co. 

Zola, Emile. La Débacle. Paris: Bibliothéque 
Charpentier; New York: B. Westermann & Co. 

Zola, Emile. The Downfall. Cassell. 50 cents. 








Novels for Various Moods. 


TO KILL TIME. 
450 FOR A WIFE, By A. L. Gtiyy. 
$1; Paper, 50 cents. 
**An original and striking novel.’’—Rochester 
Democra 


. 





TO PASS TIME. 


MANITOU ISLAND. By M. G. Mc- 
CLELLAND. $1; Paper, 50 cents. 


**Her powers of description are unusua! 
The beauties are many and indisputable. Phila. 
Evening Bulletin. 


TO USE TIME. 
JERRY. ByS.B. Exuior. $1.25. 


“*A really i. ga and highly interesting 
story.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


BALTIMORE. 








Announcements for the next academic year 
are now ready and will be sent on application. 


HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 PiccapiILLy, Lonpon W. 


Our new Book Catalogue not only 
ives the size and price of all the standard works on 
omoopathy, but an interesting description of each, 

a wi ho — of the press and of physi- 


escan alm & TAFEL, 
Homeopathic Pharmacists and Publishers, 
ror Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Established in 1835. 
ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OF 


sets of leading and scarce magazines, eto. for 
sale by H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St., N. Y. 














‘* The weary brain requires some nerve sustaining element as food.’’—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat germ. 

The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the dull, 
unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, de- 
pressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system calling 


for their necessary food. 
phites give great relief. 


In this condition the Vitalized Phos- 
It restores the true protagon, the brain 


phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially feeding 


the nerve centres. 


It reinvigorates brain and body. 


For thirty years endorsed by leadin hysicians and the world’s 
best brain workers. Poreate on the Inbal. — hlet free to those F { Vi Osh ( O 
AY. 25th St.,N. Y. . . 


who write forit. Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 56 





Florsford s 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools 


FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS 
EXHAUSTION, 


and all diseases arising from im- 
perfect digestion and derange- 
ments of the nervous system. 

It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 

Descriptive Pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





ATALOGUE NO. 34, WITH USUAL 
variety of interesting items, ready. A. 8. CLARK, 
Bookseller, 34 Park Kow, N. Y. 
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July 7) 


1892] 


Te iiaelaee eve. 
THOROUGHLY EDUCATED MU- 


sician, Harvard graduate, pupil of best Amert- 
@an teachers now in Munich under Rheinberger, 
wishes a position next season as director of musicin 
a college, coeducational preferred Piano, organ, 
rudiments of singing, all branches of musical theory, 
chorus trainirg. Five years’ expe me e; good re- 
ferences Address *MusIcaA,” 


Care John J. Henry, 115 Fede or St., Boston. 


A HARVARD GRADUATE AND 

j German Ph.D., of experience, wishes to tutor 
for the September examinations. Highly recom- 
mended. Address H. H. B., the Nafion. 

J VALE GRADUATE (1890) DESIRE s 

an engagement for next year as teacher of cias- 
sics. Two years’ experience. Address 
Cc. E. RoBBINs, Ruskey. Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

; | GRADU. ATE (89) AND FELLOW 
£1 of Williams Colle =. wishes to tutor during the 
summer. References. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 

Williamstown, Mass. 


HARLES W. STONE. Tutor for Har 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 






School Agencies. 


ACA NCIE S!—PROF. PHVSICS AND 
Astronomy, $2,000. Prof. Chemi-try and Me- 
tallurgy, $2,000. Teacher of English in Episcopal 
boys’ school, $1,000 and home. Teacher of Science 
in Episcopal boys’ school, $1,000 and home. Two 
teachers (ladies) of Envlishin State Normals, $000 
and $1,200. Teacher of Vocal Music and Physical 
Culture, Swedish system (lady), for State Normal, 
$800 to $400. 
these places, but have no <uitable ones to name. 
Also receive new vac: — 8daily. Address 
ALBERT, Manager, 
The Se hool and Colie»e Bureau. 
Elmhurst, Ll. 
ME RICA N ai VD FOREIGN TEA ( “H. 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTO 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TE ACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place. Boston, Mass.,3 Union Square, 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. I11., and 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 

dress C©.B. RUGGLEs & Co.,( Palace Hotel Building), 
Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


ME RIC "ANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 

Galeaunedieas. — families. MIRIAM COYRIERRE, 
150! 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
“Established 1855. __3 East 14th St.. N.Y. 


E:ducational. 
University of Toronto. 


Applications wil! be received by the undersigned 
until the 25th day of July for the following position 
on the staff of the University of Toronto and Ur 
versity College: 1, assistant demonstrator in p 
sics; 2. lecturerin physics; 3, lecturer and de 
strator in philosonhy; 4, lee turer in mathematies; : 
lecturer in biology; 6, lecturer in Oriental langu: ages: 
7, assistant demouostratorin biology. Toe first men 
tioned appointmentis fora period of three years, 
ata salary of +700; allother appointments are dur- 
ing pleasure at a salary of $800, with the excep- 
tion of the last, in which the salary is $500. Al) en- 
gagements are todate from the Ist of October next. 

G. W. ROSS, 
Minister of Education. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 17th June, 1Xt2. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., in famous 
Cumberland Valley. Six trains daily. Border climate, 
avoiding bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, 
etc., and all college studies except music and art. 
Large music college andart school. Music der artment 
this year, 154, indepenuent of free classes. Ful 
faculty. College ¢ ourse, B.A. and B.S. degrees; musi 
college, B.M. Handsome park, largze buildings, steam 









Are asked to name candidates for | 








- WELLS COLLEGE 


heat, gymnasium, observatory, Is boratories, ete. No | 


charge for distant pupils during Corixtmas and Eas- 
ter vacations. ev. J, EDGAR, Ph.D. Prest.., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


New Jersry, Lawrenceville 
Lawrenceville School 
JOHN C. GREEN Fovwpattox 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For Catalogue and information, address 


Rev. James C. Mackgnzig, Ph.D. 


| ments. 
- | for Catalogue 








The Nation 
Educational. 


Elevator. 

dents from fe 

and Hts. or Mlua cat. 
eiogos, address KEV. BE. N. ENGLISH, M, A, Principal 








Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE. BOSTON, MASS 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAI neene 
The Seventeenth Year will Open Oct 3 
Courses in drawing from the cast an! from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures o 


} anatomy and perspe« ae Principal instruc tors: F Ww. 


| ward En 


New England wmapeniapetetic | 


Founded by CARL FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée, of Music. Director. 
The most completely equipped institution in the 
world for instruction in sll branches of MUSIC, 
ELOCUTION, FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, LAN- 
GUAGES, and TUNING, with valuable collateral 
advantages and aninviting home for 400 lady pupils. 
Next schoo! vear begins SEPT. & For Calendar 
address FRANK W. HALE, Gen’'l Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Masa. 


» - d , y x ’ wry. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, |, 
Department of Political Science 
Applications, 
will be received by the undersigned until the Ist of 
August next, for the Chair of Political Science in 
the University of Toromte, 3 Salary, $2,500. Duties 


to comme - e Octobe 
ROSS, Mints ter of Educat'on 


iEO. W 
WASHINGTON AND LEE 


UNIVERSITY, LEXINeTON, Va. 
Academic: Law; Engineering. Opens Sef'ember 8 
For Catalogue, address G. W. C. Lex, President. 
LAW SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 

C. A. Graves, Prof. Com. and Stat. Law; J. Randolph 
Tucker, Prof. Equity, Constitutional Law, etc. Opens 
Sept. 8. For Catalogue, address 

G. W. C, Las, President. 


Ft. Edward Collegiate Institute. 


35th year Sept. 19. $270. Superb modern buiktings 
and appointme nis steam heat; rooms for 100 young 
women and for 12 professors and teachers; 6 gra ju- 
ating courses and preparatory; intelligent care of 
health, morals.an ners; conspicuously thorough 
dept’s of Art. Music, Elocution and, Languages. See 
illus. catalogue. Jos. E. Kine, D.D.. Ft. Edward, N.Y, 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Va. SESSION BEGINS SEPT, 15, 
and continues 9 months. Academical, Engineering, 
Law, and Medical Departments. For Cataloxues, 
address Ww. M. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
deiphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sep- 
tember 28th. For circulars and reports apply to 


Principals. 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O.. PA. 
P gg int. YLVANIA MILITARY ACA 
DEMY. 3 ist year begins Se; ptember 14, 1892 
A MILITARY COLLEGE. 
Degrees jn civil Engineering, Chemistry, and Arta 


Thoroughly organized Preparatory Department. 
Circulars of Col. C. E. HYatt, Pres't, Chester, Pa. 


Horner Military School, 
OXFORD, N.C. 
Modern Buildings. Healthful and attractive loca- 






tion. Sticient instructors. Number limited. A 
mode! home school for boys. Catalogue sent on ap- 
plication 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


“FOR “WOMEN. 
«4 AURORA, N.Y, 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful 
and healthfal. New Building with Modern Improve- 
Session becins September 21, 1802. Send 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


ABBOT ACADEMY F°R yoR%¢ 


LADIES 
Begins its 64th rear Sept. 15, furnishing enlarged 
opportunities with superior accommodations in its 
new and improved buildings. Address 

Miss PHILENA McK EEN, Andover, Mass. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
months inthe rear. Women odmitted, For informa- 
tion address C. N. Parece, D.D.S.. Dean, 1415 Wainut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






Benson. EF. C. Tarbell Draw! ne ad Paint ae, ¢ 
Howard Walker, J Linden Smith (Decoration), Kd 
erson (An :tomy). and 4. K. Cross Pers ped 
tive). Pupils are «llowed _ free use of the galleries 
ofthe Museum. Forctrculars giving Jetal et inform 
ation, address Miss E ua ARETE LOMBARD, Manager 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 
CULTY OY PHYSI¢ 
The Séth an Ri. session will begin Oct 1» an: 
will endin April, Isv Ample c'tuicala atora tory 
fac ilities Circulars will be sent on apt at to 
1. E. ATKINSON, M.D... Dean, 00) Cathe ai St, Ba 


| More 


THE 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTIT! } 
For Young Men and Women, « pen its 30th vear 
sept. 1% For catalogues address 

Rev. A. H. Frack, A.M., Pres’t, Claverack, N. ¥ 


RIVERVIEW .octithnstty 
1 < lon rerament ‘Lan mies aoa! rn oss ™ ‘ary 
& AMEN, Pris als 


| ganizatio shee 
with testimonials and references, | 


} travel 
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tions of fa TOUS 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
etc Price, cabinet size, $1 50 
per dagen; larger sizes tn pro 
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PHOTOGRAPH 


PUBLISHERS, 





SOULE 
RS Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mease mention the Not 


KNABE 


PLANOFORTES 
TUNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





New York. 
148 5th Av.. near 20th 88. 
Market Space 


Baltimore. 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St 
Washington, 817 


SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Whicago, 
Via Chautangua Lake or 
Niagara Falis. An enchant- 
ing Panorama of mountains, 
forests and streams 
B Pullman Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester Buffalo, Niagara 
Palls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D. 1. Roberts, Gen’! Pasa. Agt 


THE NATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 


1865. 





established in Its contributor 
include the most prominent names ii 
literature, science, and art, both in thi 
country and abroad. It is emphaticall; 
found in the homes of people of cultur 
and refinement. No intelligent Ame 
rican, desirous of keeping abreast o 
the best political and literary though 
of the day, can afford to be without it 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year, post 
paid. 
Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 


208 Broadway, New York City. 





Ret 


The Nation. 


[Vol. 55, No. 1410 











Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar powder. 
in leavening strength.—Latest United tes Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 
Roya Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wali Street, N. Y. 


hest of all 





8 Per Cent. Bonds 


We offer at par a few choice 10-year Debenture 
Bonds (Eastern) dated Jan, 1, 1891; $500 each; $20 
interest coupons, semi-annually. Unquestionably 
first-class. For circulars and pamphlets apply to 


JAMES BOYS & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
50 and 52 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 


National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
of Macon, Ga. 
CAPITAL........+-.$100,000 
N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
change Nat'l Bank. Refers aiso to American Nat’l 
Bank, First Nat'l Bank; Exchange Bank, Macon, 
Ga. Six per cent. first mortgages (payable in 
gold) on choice city real estate, principal and inte- 
rest guaranteed. Seven and eight per cent. first 
mortgages (payable in gold) on choice city real es- 
tate and choice farms. General investments made. 
J.J. COBB, OS. B. WE F. 0. SCHOFIELD, 

President. Sec’y and Att’y. Treas. 


The BAKER & TAYLOR CO,, 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


General Literature. 


Catalogues and General Library List mailed 
on application. 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE. 


Now going on at THE JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East 17th St., three doors east of Broadway. The 
entire stock of books, including all fields of litera- 
ture, science, and art,and French and German 4 
is offered at greatly reduced prices. A catalogue is 
now in preparation, and will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address upon request. Orders by mail promptly at- 
tended to. Address 
BRENTANO’S, 31 E. 17th St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of woctien Books, Agent for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipsig 
ae soon as issued. 














[_,OR ADVANCED CLASSES ONLY, 
or for all desirous of keeping up their French, 
L’ECHO LITTERAIRE, a school and home French Eu- 
ropean Magazine. Romance, poetry, plays, sketches, 
exercises, etc. Twice a month. Nearly 800 pages, 
postpaid, at $1.25 ed annum. 
E. Rots, 337 South Broad St., Phila. 
5 cents a single number. 


8% NET First Gold Mortgages. Paya- 





bie in gold. City and farm loans. Best of’ se- 
curity. //ighest safe interest, Address 
TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., iacoma, Wash. 





ALCOHOLISM AND NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
remedied by ‘BUFFALO LITHIA WATER.—Advt. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“ There is no Free Trade teaching by example at ali to be 
compared with it.’—Chicago Times. 


The Free Trade Struggle in 
England. 


By GENERAL M. M. TRUMBULL. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 
cents, 


A timely book on the tariff question, of which Mr. 
Edward Atkinson says, in an article entitled “Com- 
mon Sense Applied to the Tariff Question” (Pop. Sci. 
Mo., Aug., 1890): 

“Those who choose to discriminate between the 
leaders of the two parties of the present time may 
read the per. ersion of English history by James G. 
Blaine, in the North American Review; and the true 
picture which is given by Gen. M. M, Trumbull, 

“It would be well worth while for any one who 
has been misled by the common errors about the 
influences whicn brought Great Britain to reverse 
her policy in 1842, to1ead up the economic hisiory 
of that period. All the facts are given by. the radica} 
Miss Martinean in her History of Fifty Yoars’ Peace; 
by the Tory Sir Stafford Northcote, in tis Twenty 

ears’ Financial Policy, explaining the chi , 
which Peel brought about; by the economist Joba 
Noble’s Fiscal Legisla‘ion in Great Britain: orin 
Carlyle’s Past and Prese..t. The best sammary ts to 
be found in the little book published in Chicago in 
1884, by Gen. M. M. Trumbull, entitied The Ameri- 
can Lesson of tue Free-Trade Struggle in Engisnd. 
In this book will be found the whole record of the 
condition of England from 1838 to 1846. This his- 
tory ought to be read by every man who desires to 
make up his mind how toactin this country at the 
present time. The logic of events is the same. We 
are repeating history.” 


Darwin and After Darwin. 
Ah Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a Dis- 
cussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. By GEORGE 
JoHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“The good books which come to us from Chicago 
grow continuously more numerous in proportion to 
the su rn total of our American literary output. Itis 
interesting to know that Chicago publishers have 
in hand Mr. Romanes’s very important book in ex- 
position of the Darwinian theory. The first volume 
now in hand, deals in a philosophical way with all 
that we now know, thanks to the discoveries of Dar- 
win and his fellow-workers,of the systemat.c science 
of natural history. Mr. Romanes gives us, in a man- 
ner not too technical or difficult for the intelligent 
reader who has never previously read a line about 
Darwinism or natural history, an account of the 
classification of animal life and of the history and 
development of species, the geographical distribu- 
tion of animals, the theory of natural selection, and 
the other main doctrines of Darwinian belief. Itis 
a brilliantly written and, of course, a very scholarly 
and valuable work.’—evtew of Reviews. 


The Lost Manuscript. 

A Novel. By GusTAV FREYTAG. A New Edition 
in one volume, 953 pp., cloth, $1.00. The same 
in two volumes, cloth, $4.00. 

“Itis superfluous todo more than call attention 
to this great novel of the great German novelist, 
the greatest perhaps of all his works that have 
made him famous not only in the Fatherland, butin 
alllands. The marvel of this book is its cheapness, 
considering its size, and the neatness and substan- 
tialness ofits binding. It opens also readily to the 
hand and lies open, making it easy to handle while 


reading.”— Christian Weekly, New York. 


Homilies of Science. 
By Dr. PAUL CaRus. 317pp. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

“These brief essays, chiefly upon religious thought 
and practical! ethics, first appeared as editorials in 
The Open Court, a remarkably strong and original 
Chicago publication devoted to advanced though’. 
While these essays are opposed to some of the 
teachings of dogmatic Christianity, they are full of 
the spirit of the highest Curistian morality, and are 
notin any true sense antagonistic to religious faith. 
They are constructive rather than destructive.”’— 
Revie of Reviews, 


THE MONIST. 


50 cents. Yearly $2.00. 


CONTENTS, JULY, 1892: 
Our Monism: The Principles of a Consistent, Uni- 
tary World-View. 
PROr. ERNST HAECKEL. 
The Magic Square. 
PRUF. HERMANN SCHUBERT. 
Mr. Spencer on the Ethics of Kant. 


Editor. 
What nose Anschauung Mean ? 
Sditor. 


itor. 
The Law of Mind. 
CHARLES 8. PEIRCE. 
Mr. Charles 8S. Peirce’s Onslaught on the Doctrine 
of N ecossity. 











r 
Literary Correspondence: 
France. Lucien Arréat.—Germany. Christian Ufer. 
Diverse Topics: Professor Haeckel’s Monism.—The 
Religion of Science. Editor.—The Future Position 
of Logi Theory. Edward T. Dixon.—Comte and 
Turgot. Prof, Schaarschomidt. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


175 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 





Outdoor Books 


H. D. THOREAU. 

‘* His power of observation seemed to indicate ad- 
ditional senses. He saw as with microscope, heard 
as with ear-trumpet, and his memory was a photo- 

aphic register of all he saw and heard.’’—R. W. 
Taeden. 

WALDEN, or Life in the Woods. $1.50. 


A Wek ON THE CONCORD AND MERRIMACK 
RIVERS. $1.50. 


EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST. $1.50. 
CaPE Cop. $1.50. 

THE MAINE Woops. $1.50. 

LFTTERS AND PoEMs. $1.50. 


“A ‘TANKEE IN CANADA. $1.50. 


EaRLy SPRING IN MASSACHUSETTS. $1.50. 

Sommer. From RSL, $1.50. 

WinTteR. From oreau’s Journal s 

JOHN BURROE os ey 

‘The minutendys<of his observattor, the keen- 

ness of his perceptfep, give him a real originality, 

avd his sketches cawe delightful oddity, vivaghty, / 

and freshness.’’— he Nation,New -York= >" # 

Typoor Stupres. $1.25. 

SIGNS AND SEASONS. $1.25. 

WakE-Rosin. $1.25. 

The same. Riverside Aldine Series. $1.00. 

WINTER SUNSHINE. $1.25. 

BIRDS AND PoETs. $1.25. 

Locusts AND WILD HonEy. $1.25. 

PEepacton. A Summer Voyage. $1.25. 

FRESH FIELDS. $1.25, 


BRADFORD TORREY. 
A RAMBLER’S LEASE. Excellent Outdoor Es- 
says. $1.25. 
BIRDS IN THE BusH. $1.25. 
**One of the most charmingly natural of the 


writers on open-air subjects.’"—The American, 
Phila. 






OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
Brrp Ways. $1.25. 
In NESTING TrmE. $1.25. 
LITTLE BROTHERS OF THE AIR. $1.25. 

‘** Mr. Torrey and Olive Thorne Miller have fairly 
made, each in a different way, a title to a handsome 
estate in the domain once ruled by Thoreau.’’—7he 
Independent, New York, 

MR. anD MRS J. S. BARROWS. 


THE SHAYBACKS IN Camp. Ten Summers un- 
der Canvas. With a Map of Lake Mem- 
phremagog. $1.00. 


MARY C. ROBBINS. 
THE RESCUE OF AN OLD PLACE. $1.25. 
An interesting story of an experiment to restore 
an old farm to productiveness and beauty. 
M. M. BALLOU. 
EQUATORIAL AMERICA. 
A book full of information, describing a Vi- 
sit to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbadoes, 
and the Principal Capitals of South Ameri- 
ca. By Maturin M. Bauuovu, author of 
‘Due West,’ ‘Due South,’ ‘Due North,’ 
‘Under the Southern Cross,’ ‘ The New El- 
dorado,’ ‘Aztec Land,’ ete. Each crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





